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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Tue closing month of the Old Year was pregnant with events, 
including one which may without exaggeration be described as a 
Portent. We do not refer to those which have 
loomed largest in the newspapers—speeches by 
Imperial Chancellors, Presidential Notes, or even changes of 
Government, significant as they may be. The Allied objective is 
the downfall of Prussian militarism, into whose coffin a very long 
nail was driven by the French at Verdun in the middle of Decem- 
ber. This was one of the few battles of the war, so far, which 
may be termed a victory. It formed a fitting crown to the 
splendid record of General Joffre, who, after the frightful strain 
of the last two and a half years, is not unnaturally prepared to 
transfer his responsibilities to other shoulders while he withdraws 
to the less burdensome post of “ technical adviser to the French 
Government,” which appears to have been created ad hoc. With 
him, presumably, retires that other fine soldier, General de 
Castelnau, his Chief of Staff, who, together with General Foch, 
formed as capable and devoted a trio as any to be found on the 
French Roll of Honour. The retiring Generalissimo is a great 
Frenchman and a great soldier—to whose strategic insight we 
owe the victory of the Marne which saved France and Europe, 
and to whose noble unselfish character his country largely owes 
that amazing unity and steadfastness which have astonished the 
world. Wherever he may be, General Joffre will command the 
affectionate respect of all the Allied armies as well as his own, 
while we may have complete confidence in any successor selected. 
from the first military school in the world. This latest, and in 
some respects greatest, French victory—when we compare results 
with cost—was achieved by the Army group commanded by 
General Pétain, another brilliant soldier whose name and fame 
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are imperishably linked with Verdun, which promises to be among 
the greatest events in French history. Its immediate organizer 
was General Nivelle, who held a considerable command under 
General Pétain and has now succeeded General Joffre as Com- 
mander-in-Chief on the Western Front. General Nivelle had 
already given the enemy a taste of his quality by the recapture of 
Douaumont on October 24. The execution of the new coup was 
entrusted to General Mangin in charge of four divisions respectively 
commanded by Generals Muteau, Guyot de Salins, Garnier du 
Plessis, and Passaga.* The opposing German force consisted of 
five divisions, the attack being timed for 10 a.m. on December 15. 
The French went through the Germans like butter despite their 
inferior numbers, and simply shattered the enemy. They took 
between 11,000 and 12,000 prisoners, including nearly 300 officers, 
capturing several seemingly impregnable positions, of which 
Pepper Hill was the centre, and regaining all the ground they had 
lost since February 24. In addition the German killed and 
wounded amounted to over 30,000, no fewer than 160 guns were 
taken or destroyed, while the most marvellous part of this great 
feat of arms were the French losses, which, all told, did not exceed 
1500. We call it a Portent because it marks an ascendancy of 
the French Army over the enemy in every respect overwhelming, 
and in this sector apparently unchallengeable. The silence of the 
German bulletins is intelligible. There had been nothing approxi- 
mating this debacle on any German Front so far. It fully explains 
the Rumanian campaign, which was inspired by fear of the 
French at Verdun and the British on the Somme. Hindenburg 
would never have run away to the East had he any confidence in 
his position in the West, where the war will be decided. It would 
also appear as though the apprehensions of the German General 
Staff had communicated themselves to the troops, as never 
before had our formidable foe made such a miserable exhibition 
of himself. Not only were those five German divisions badly 
beaten by inferior numbers, but they must have known they were 
going to be beaten when they began. War is ultimately a question 
of psychology, and the cornered bully has never behaved otherwise 
than the Prussian on this fateful day. 


Tue New Year promises to be big with fate. There is now a 
reasonable prospect of securing a decision in favour of European 
civilization against German Kultur within the 
period of Lord Kitchener’s famous forecast, who, 
it will be remembered, predicted a “ Three Years’ 
War ” from the middle of the month of August 1914. We are 
under no temptation to prophesy, as it is only safe—especially in 
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this portentous war—after the event, and we should not dream 
of suggesting that the war will be actually over by next August, 
but by that time, with a decent amount of luck, the Allies should 
have sealed the fate of Prussian militarism by defeat sufficiently 
decisive to be unconcealable from the German people. We felt 
much less confidence in the late autumn, though we never regarded 
the Rumanian debacle, even at its worst, as a German victory, 
but rather as corroborative evidence of the undoubted fact that 
the German General Staff had come to the conclusion that the 
German army was no longer capable of defeating any major 
opponent and was consequently compelled to concentrate on a 
minor Power. What has changed the somewhat exaggerated 
apprehensions of a few weeks ago to the present more sanguine 
mood is not only a calmer conspectus of the general military 
situation, which in all the decisive theatres is satisfactory because 
the Boche has been fought to a standstill, and his moral, at any 
rate in the West, has decidedly deteriorated—but also the timely 
political upheaval in London, which has had a most salutary effect 
on every other capital, allied, neutral, and enemy. The downfall 
of the Coalition of evil memory is everywhere interpreted as 
meaning that now at last the British Empire and the British 
people will make serious war, that all our resources will be 
mobilized, all our energies concentrated on one tremendous 
task, and that no Briton anywhere will think of anything else 
until the war has been won. There are no two opinions as to 
our potentialities, the difficulties consist in organization and 
government. The collapse of the Coalition is a dramatic 
development in “the winter of our discontent,” which should 
add about 25 per cent. to the striking power of the Allies. 
Procrastination is catching. It was not confined to these 
islands. It is being exorcised elsewhere as well as here. There 
is a general speeding up of politicians. Exactly a year ago our 
new Prime Minister vainly protested against our besetting 
sin: “I wonder whether it will not be too late. Ah, fatal 
words on this occasion! Too late in moving here, too late 
in arriving there, too late in coming to this decision, too late 
in starting enterprises, too late in preparing. In this war the 
footsteps of the Allied Forces have been dogged by the mocking 
spectre of Too Late.” (Mr. Lloyd George, Minister of Munitions, 
House of Commons, December 20, 1915.) We have had another 
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twelve months of the Too Late regime, which is the inevitable 
apotheosis of Wait and See, with the results we know. But 
at last, by desperate efforts, very late in the day, though we 
trust not too late, St. George has slain the Dragon. The British 
people will now rapidly “find themselves” under a Govern- 
ment that governs. Some of those qualities in which the younger 
generation are so rich, as they have shown on every stricken 
field, are urgently required in Council. Armies and Navies alone 
cannot win wars, however fine the leading or indomitable the 
valour, as everything is liable to be sacrificed by paralytic states- 
manship devoid of “ the will to win.” A nation of jackasses led 
by a lion might beat a nation of lions led by a jackass. At any 
rate, the jackasses would be giving themselves a chance, which 
is more than could be said of the lions. Our Coalition never 
looked or acted like winners—no Twenty-Three has ever won 
anything. Now we have Five instead of Twenty-Three—almost 
any Five would be better than almost any Twenty-Three. 
That is one reason there is a new feeling in the air at the 
opening of the New Year. If we may not yet sleep quietly in 
our beds every one breathes more freely. 


Wuite the British have exchanged pessimism for optimism— 
for the first time in the war with good reason—Potsdam has 
become peevish, thanks to this brilliant French 
victory at Verdun, the change of Government in 
London, and the stalwart replies of the Allies 
to the German peace bluff which the Morning Post correctly in- 
terprets as a bid for an armistice. Germany remains an exceedingly 
formidable because wonderfully organized enemy, which we should 
be the very last to underrate, and a Lloyd George Government has 
heavy leeway to make up in order to wipe off the cumulative 
arrears of their predecessors. But the German outlook is decidedly 
darker than it was so short a time ago as November—even though 
they have entered Bukarest in the interval—while that of the 
Allies is proportionately brighter, despite certain anxieties. Our 
new Five Supreme War Lords consist of the following : 


Strategy in 
Council 


Mr. Lloyd George Prime Minister. 

Lord Curzon Lord President of the Council and 
Leader of the House of Lords. 

Lord Milner Minister without a portfolio. 
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Mr. Arthur Henderson Minister without a Portfolio. 
Mr. Bonar Law Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
Leader of the House of Commons. 


Of these the first four will be constant and unremitting 
members of the War Council charged with the duty of running 
the war, while Mr. Bonar Law will necessarily be an in- 
termittent member of the Five, who likewise form the Cabinet 
and are, in effect, a Committee of Public Safety appointed 
in the nick of time. They are all civilians, and more than 
one has no pretensions to any knowledge of war, but fortu- 
nately that self-complacency which was the keynote of the 
Twenty-Three is much less marked in the Five, who will have 
the advantage of sitting in council with Admiral Jellicoe and 
Sir William Robertson, to whose opinion they will pay the utmost 
attention, and who are regarded by the country as more qualified 
to conduct war than any civilians, however eminent and brilliant. 
We should have preferred to see them formally enrolled in the 
Committee of Public Safety, because in war, even more than in 
peace, the more intimately knowledge, power, and responsibility 
are associated the better. However, we may hope that after 
the painful lessons of the past there will be little or no impulsive 
civilian interference in strategy. Admirals Jellicoe and Beatty, 
Generals Robertson and Haig, have demonstrated that they know 
how to beat the Boche if only they are let alone by amateur 
strategists, who waste an enormous amount of time in asking 
foolish questions requiring elaborate answers—which, as often as 
not, the amateur does not understand—and invariably squander 
the maximum of troops in those fatal “little packets” which 
contain the maximum risk of defeat with the minimum chance 
of victory. 


It is not the business of any politician, either in London or Paris 
or elsewhere, to pit his judgment against professional strategists. 
The Statesman’s duty consists in appointing the 
most capable soldiers to the highest positions and 
to giving them a free hand to do their own job 
in their own way—their immediate job being to beat Germany. 
Whether the enemy can best be beaten on the Somme or at 
Verdun or by collecting one great Army in England under Field- 
Marshal French, detaching another to Egypt under General 
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Murray, a third to Mesopotamia under General Maude, and a 
fourth to Macedonia under General Sarrail—whether, in fact, the 
Germans can be beaten where they are, namely, in France, or 
in some other place where they are not, is exclusively a military 
problem upon which Mr. Bonar Law’s opinion is worth no more 
than that of the present writer. Every one whose judgment is 
of the smallest value speaks highly of Sir William Robertson, 
the Chief of the Imperial General Staff, who is regarded as a man 
of remarkable capacity and character and of the purest and 
most unselfish patriotism, unspotted by personal vanity. He 
has the uncommon gift of tenacity without provoking irritation. 
He is an evident believer in concentration and a disbeliever in 
wild-cat schemes. As success depends entirely on the application 
of decisive force at the decisive point, and as the only decisive 
point within our reach is the Western Front, it is devoutly to be 
hoped that Sir William Robertson, who saved us from premature 
offensive at Salonica last summer, which might have developed 
another “ Dardanelles,” may be equally successful in restraining 
enthusiasm for the distant and indecisive under the pressure 
either of that school which regards Egypt as the hub of the 
universe or of those who may be familiarly described as “ Near 
Eastern maniacs” with the Balkans on the brain, or “‘ Middle 
Eastern cranks,” for whom the sun rises and sets in Persia. 
Though differing on details, these strenuous schools are agreed 
in regarding Europe, especially the West, as of relatively small 
account. It is immaterial to them whether Hindenburg, 
Falkenhayn, or Mackensen march into London, Paris, Calais, 
Rome, or Petrograd, provided they keep away from Sofia, 
Salonica, Bagdad, etc. They overlook the fact that though we 
might easily lose the war in the Near East or Middle Kast— 
where we have made a series of costly blunders—by a sufficient 
dispersal of forces against Germany’s confederates, we can only 
win it where Germans abound. There are no short cuts to 
Berlin save by overthrowing the German army, which at the 
present time is roughly divided between the Somme, Verdun, 
and the Eastern Front. That it can be smashed by the 
French and British where it stands has been proved by Sir 
Douglas Haig’s operations, confirmed anew by General Mangin’s 
victory. 
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WE feel sure that by this time the Five, upon whom devolves a 
tremendous responsibility, have the root of the matter in them. 
Lord Curzon may not be a “ Westerner ”’ by tradi- 
tion, by training, by instinct, or conviction. His 
heart has always been elsewhere, but even he must 
realize to-day that we have irrevocably made our choice and 
that it would be little short of madness to diminish our none 
too numerous Divisions in France in pursuit of will-o’-the-wisps 
elsewhere. Being convinced that the British Army can only 
win the war in the West, and that every Side Show is a misfortune, 
we warmly support the Western school, but even were we convinced 
Easterners we should recognize now that it is too late in the day 
to dislocate our strategy and play the game of the German sub- 
marine, besides aggravating the famine in ships. Although it 
enrages the “ schools ” to which we have referred to say so, it is 
nevertheless true that the Bagdad Railway can only be defeated 
by defeating the Hohenzollerns and in no other way, and the 
Hohenzollerns can only be beaten through the downfall of Prus- 
sian militarism, which is pinned down in France to the extent of 
about 120 Divisions. 


Madness of 
Side Shows 


Ir would appear as though our new Government are to have the 
advantage in forming their plans of the disinterested advice of 
the Great German General Staff. At any rate, the 
Manchester Guardian (December 16) publishes an 
article “ By a Neutral,” who is introduced as having 
“an intimate knowledge of the German General Staff and its ways 
of thinking.” Out of the fullness of his heart and presumably in 
full sympathy with the Allied cause, he “sends us the following 
suggestion of what Germany would probably do if she were now 
in the position of the Allies.” Tmeo Danaos et dona ferentes. 
We profoundly distrust all “ neutrals” in the confidence of the 
German General Staff, which only trusts those who are “ sound,” 
i.e. pro-German. The Manchester Guardian’s “ Neutral ”’ produces 
a cut-and-dried scheme, very likely prepared in Berlin, for whom 
it possesses considerable attractions, as if adopted by us Germany 
would not only be afforded an opportunity of inflicting untold 
disaster on us in the East, but she would likewise have a sporting 
chance of winning the war in the West. Needless to say, this 
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neutral advocates a great expedition in the Balkans towards 
which the British contribution would be 600,000 troops—pre- 
sumably taken from the Somme—and the Italians 200,000—a 
diversion that would cause less joy to General Cadorna than to 
the Austrians. We need not discuss the plan in detail, of which 
the ultimate objective would be “ a powerful offensive against the 
line of Adrianople-Lule Burgas-Enos, supported on the right 
flank by the Allied Fleet.’’ In order to get this army going, of 
which each of our twelve corps would require about 150 trains 
of thirty carriages each, “a specific railway line through France 
and Italy must be set apart for the purpose, and . . . furthermore, 
half of the forces transported by rail to the south of Italy must 
be sent directly by ship to Salonica, as the Greek railway system 
from Patras by way of Athens and Larissa to the point of concen- 
tration cannot possibly be expected to bear more than 50 per cent. 
of this traffic of the French-Italian line,” etc. Our obliging 
neutral in close touch with the German General Staff estimates 
that the transport of the twelve corps by rail from Havre to 
Brindisi and Tarent would take about sixty-four days and would 
altogether immobilize 240 complete trains, “or altogether 7200 
carriages, without counting the necessary reserves.” 


On arriving at Brindisi and Tarent the troops would have a rest 
of two or three days. The subsequent journey to Salonica by 
way of Patras or directly by ship would take three 
or four days, so that the entire operation might be 
accomplished in three months. The transport of 
the troops from Brindisi to Patras would require about thirty-five 
thousand tons of shipping, that between Tarent and Salonica 
three times as much, while about two hundred thousand tons would 
suffice to carry “the very heavy artillery and the general reserves 
of ammunition from England to Salonica.” Such is the plan ex- 
pounded by this obliging “ Neutral” in the Manchester Guardian. 
We should doubt whether at any rate the earlier stages of the 
expedition would be interrupted by submarines for fear of 
stopping an enterprise which, if not born of a Berlin brain, would 
cause infinite elation in Berlin, as it would enable Germany, work- 
ing on interior lines, to score a double victory. Nor do we stand 
to gain anything in the East commensurate with this risky and 
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prodigious effort, while in the West we should uncover the heart 
of France, make the enemy a present of Calais, and place it out 
of our power to win the war. We cannot help feeling that our 
esteemed contemporary may have been victimized, as this sym- 
pathetic neutral advises us to do precisely what Germany wants, 
namely, weaken our pressure on the Somme and put it out of 
our power to drive home last year’s campaign during the coming 
months. All the evidence goes to show that we have a beaten 
army opposite Sir Douglas Haig, as we shall see if we possess our 
souls in patience and turn a deaf ear to all sirens with “an 
intimate knowledge of the German General Staff and its ways of 
thinking.” 


GERMANY has hoisted two signals of distress which are satisfactory 
so far as they go, provided we interpret them correctly and make 
suitable response. She is evidently anxious for 
an armistice—it is a very old trick—and probably 
counted on getting it through the good offices of 
friends abroad. After the usual preliminaries the project was 
floated in the Reichstag in a peculiarly nauseating speech—half 
whine, half snarl—by Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg, who can at 
a pinch quote scripture with the devil. Germany would have an 
innocent world believe that she is profoundly shocked by so 
much bloodshed, which she has now persuaded herself was preci- 
pitated by a Belgian attack upon the Fatherland. Innocent 
Germany has only defended herself against aggression, and would 
make peace to-morrow but for the wicked Allies. As a matter 
of fact, the German Government does not even propose peace or 
suggest any terms, but wants a conference, alias an armistice, 
with the burglar in possession of his ill-gotten gains. Germany 
dare not propose terms, because she means to keep everything 
she can West and East. No German who counts dare suggest the 
restoration of Belgium to Belgium or of Alsace-Lorraine to France 
—the annexation of which was the fons et origomal. All Germany 
seeks is by hook or by crook to induce us to cease firing on the 
Somme and the French to do likewise at Verdun. She had her 
reply from General Mangin, who issued this stirrmg Army Order 
(December 19), which admirably expresses the sentiments of all 
the Allied armies : 


Signals of 
Distress 


Our fathers of the Revolution refused to treat with the enemy so long as he polluted 
the sacred soil of their country, so long as he was not thrown back over the natural 
frontiers and the triumph of right against tyrants was not definitely assured. 

We will never treat with perjured Governments, to whom treaties are scraps of 
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paper, with assassins of women and children. After the final victory, which will render 
it impossible for them to do any injury, we will dictate our wishes. 

To their hypocritical overtures France replies with the cannon’s mouth, with the 

bayonet’s point. You have been good Ambassadors on behalf of the Republic, and 
she thanks you. 
If Germany has had enough, let her hand over her fleet as a 
guarantee of good faith, depose the Hohenzollerns, clear out of 
Belgium and France, including Alsace-Lorraine, let her withdraw 
her armies behind the Oder and order all Boches, Bulgars, Turks, etc., 
from Rumania, Serbia, Montenegro—and pay up £5,000,000,000 
on account. She must convince the world that she realizes her 
enormities, which will make the word German stink in the 
nostrils of all decent folk throughout the century. 


GERMANY’S second signal of distress is the conscription of her 
entire population, men, women, and probably children, for war 
purposes, military and civil. This is another good 
sign, as no Power resorts to the levée en masse 
when all is well. There is, indeed, accumulating 
evidence of considerable loss of moral in the German army, which 
has lost much of its old zest, while increasing numbers of German 
civilians are telling themselves “the Kaiser’s performances are 
very different frem his promises.” They cannot understand why 
the almighty Hindenburg has not yet taken Paris, Calais, Petro- 
grad, or even London, as per schedule. Bukarest is a long way 
off and was never in the original programme. Nevertheless the 
illusion of coming victory is kept alive by a kept Press, which 
makes it impossible for the powers that be to cut their losses and 
to offer any terms that any one would look at. Also the levée 
en masse has a very serious side, as we are reminded by the warning 
voice of “A Neutral ” in the Daily Mail (December 15), who writes 
that he is “ urged by a circle of countrymen of mine ”’ to congratu- 
late our contemporary on its patriotic services, at the same time 
expressing his surprise 

at the apparent apathy with which the news of Germany’s levée en masse has been 
received by part of the British public. 

I am afraid that people in England only dimly realize what will be the result of this 
organization for war purposes of the entire German population. It means unthought- 
of quantities of shells, unheard-of numbers of cannon and machine-guns, a colossal 
preparation for one last supreme effort of the Central Powers to deal a decisive blow 
to the Allied Armies next year. Only people who are acquainted with Germany and 
the character of its people can approximately gauge the result of this gigantic effort, 
and the more I go into the subject the more I am convinced (as are also all my friends 
who are ardent admirers of the Entente and the cause for which it is fighting) that 
next year will bring catastrophical surprises for the Allies unless they immediately follow 
the example of the Teutonic Powers. 

I am a citizen of a neutral State whose people have no other desire but to live in 
peace with the rest of the world. My friends and myself have so far restricted ourselves 
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to the enlightening of some of our countrymen who at the beginning of the war were 
greatly influenced by part of a Press which was in the mercenary service of Germany. 
But in face of a pending calamity such as we see coming we cannot look on with 
equanimity. We view this mobilization of the German civil forces with such grave appre- 
hension that we should feel guilty of great negligence if we did not at least try to lay the 
situation before you and your readers, as neutrals see it. 


Let us not forget that behind the Armistice plot and the Peace 
plot Germany is once more making prodigious preparations 
against one or other of us. 


THE sequel to the German Imperial Chancellor’s speech took the 
form of a German Note transmitted to the British Government 
by the American Ambassador on December 19, 
of which we publish the text. It is in every 
respect worthy of its authors, being a typical 
specimen of Hohenzollern hypocrisy : 


Hohenzollern 
Hypocrisy 


Beruin, December 12, 1916. 


Mr. Cuarct p’AFFarREs,—The most formidable war known to history has been 
ravaging for two and a half years a great part of the world. 

That catastrophe, that the bonds of a common civilization more than a thousand 
years old could not stop, strikes mankind in its most precious patrimony ; it threatens 
to bury under its ruins the moral and physical progress on which Europe prided itself 
at the dawn of the Twentieth Century. 

In that strife Germany and her Allies, Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria, and Turkey, 
have given proof of their indestructible strength in winning considerable successes at 
war. Their unshakeable lines resist ceaseless attacks of their enemies’ arms. 

The recent diversion in the Balkans was speedily and victoriously thwarted. The 
latest events have demonstrated that a continuation of the war cannot break their 
resisting power. The general situation much rather justified their hope of fresh 
successes. 

It was for the defence of their existence and freedom of their national development 
that the four Allied Powers were constrained to take up arms. The exploits of their 
armies have brought no change therein. Not for an instant have they swerved from 
the conviction that the respect of the rights of other nations is not in any degree 
incompatible with their own rights and legitimate interests. 

They do not seek to crush or annihilate their adversaries. Conscious of their military 
and economic strength, and ready to carry on to the end, if they must, the struggle 
that is forced upon them, but animated at the same time by the desire to stem the 
flood of blood and to bring the horrors of war to an end, the four Allied Powers propose 
to enter even now into peace negotiations. 

They feel sure that the propositions which they would bring forward and which 
would aim to assure the existence, honour, and free development of their peoples 
would be such as to serve as a basis for the restoration of a lasting peace. 

If, notwithstanding this offer of peace and conciliation, the struggle should continue, 
the four Allied Powers are resolved to carry it on to an end, while solemnly disclaiming 
any responsibility before mankind and history. 

The Imperial Government has the honour to ask through your obliging medium the 
Government of the United States to be pleased to transmit the present communication 
to the Government of the French Republic, to the Royal Government of Great Britain, 
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to the Imperial Government of Japan, to the Royal Government of Rumania, to the 
Imperial Government of Russia, and to the Royal Government of Serbia. 
I take this opportunity to renew to you, Mr. Chargé d’ Affaires, the assurance of my 
high consideration. 
von BretHMaAnn-HOLLWEG. 


To Mr. Joseph Clark Grew, Chargé d’ Affaires of the United States of America. 


Amonc the first public duties of the new British Prime Minister 
was to reply to this egregious document, to which Mr. Lloyd George 
devoted the opening of his speech in the House of 
Commons (December 19). He declared that the 
responsibilities of the new Government had been 
“suddenly accentuated by a declaration made by the German 
Chancellor,” which had been’ followed by this Note, “ presented 
to us by the United States of America without any note or 
comment.” The British reply would be given in full accord with 
our Allies, with whom there had naturally been an interchange 
of views, not upon the Note which had only just arrived, “ but 
upon the speech which propelled it, and inasmuch as the Note 
itself is practically only a reproduction, or certainly a paraphrase 
of the speech, the subject-matter of the Note itself has been 
discussed informally between the Allies, and I am very glad to 
be able to state that we have each of us separately and inde- 
pendently arrived at identical conclusions.” The first answer 
to the German Government had come from France and Russia 
by “ unquestionable right’ as “ the enemy is still on their soil, 
their sacrifices have been greater. The answer they have given 
has already appeared in all the papers, and I simply stand here 
to-day on behalf of the Government to give clear and definite 
support to the statement which they have already made.” As 
Mr. Lloyd George finely declared : 


Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Reply 


Any man or set of men who wantonly or without sufficient cause prolonged a terrible 
conflict like this would have on his soul a crime that oceans could not cleanse. On the 
other hand, any man or set of men who from a sense of weariness or despair abandoned 
the struggle without achieving the purpose with which we entered into it would be 
guilty of the costliest act of poltroonery ever perpetrated by any statesman. I should 
like to quote the very well-known words of Abraham Lincoln under similar conditions : 
“We accepted this war for an object, a worthy object. The war will end when that 
object is attained. Under God, I hope it will never end until that time.” 


Should we achieve our object by accepting the invitation of the 
German Chancellor? That was the only question we need ask 
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ourselves. “ There has been some talk about proposals of peace. 
What are those proposals? There are none. To enter, on the 
invitation of Germany, proclaiming herself victorious, without 
any knowledge of the proposals she proposes to make, into a 
conference is putting our heads into a noose with the rope end 
in the hands of Germany.” It was not the first time we had fought 
great military despotisms overshadowing Europe, and it would 
not be the first time that we should help to overthrow them. 


We have an uncomfortable historical memory of these things. We can recall how 
one of the greatest of these despots, having a purpose to serve in the organization of 
his nefarious schemes, appeared in the garb of the Angel of Peace. He usually appeared 
under two conditions. When he sought for time to assimilate conquests and reorganize 
for fresh advances, or, secondly, when his subjects showed symptoms of fatigue and 
war weariness, the appeal was always made in the name of humanity. He demanded 
an end of bloodshed, at which he professed himself to be horrified, but for which he 
himself was mainly responsible. Our ancestors were taken in, and bitterly did they 
and Europe rue it. The time was devoted to reorganizing his forces, with a deadlier 
attack then ever on the liberties of Europe. Examples of that kind cause us to regard 
this Note with a considerable measure of reminiscent disquietude. 


Tue Prime Minister added that before we gave favourable con- 
sideration to such an invitation we must know that Germany was 

F repared to accede to the only terms on which it 
ie Reheneg os possible for peace to be obtained and main- 
tained in Europe. What were those terms? They had been 
repeatedly stated by all the leading statesmen of the Allies. They 
had been recently repeated by the Leader of the House (Mr. Bonar 
Law) in practically the same terms as Mr. Asquith. “ Restitution, 
reparation, guarantee against repetition, so that there shall be 
no mistake—and it is important there should be no mistake— 
in the matter of the life and death of millions.” Mr. Lloyd 
George reiterated : 


Did the German Chancellor use a single phrase that would indicate he was prepared 
to accept such terms? Was there a hint of restitution ? Was there any suggestion 
of reparation? Was there any indication of any security for the future that this 
outrage on civilization would not be again perpetrated at the first profitable oppor- 
tunity ? The very substance and style of the speech constituted a denial of a peace 
on the only terms on which peace is possible. He is not even conscious now that Ger- 
many has committed an offence against the rights of free nations. Listen to this: 
“* Not for an instant had they (the Central Powers) swerved from the conviction that 
a respect for the rights of free nations was not in any degree incompatible with their 
own rights and their legitimate interests.” When did they discover that? Where 
was the respect for the rights of other nations in Belgium? That, it was said, was 
self-defence. Menaced, I suppose, by the overwhelming army of Belgium, the Germans 
had been intimidated into invading Belgium, burning Belgian cities and villages, 
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massacring thousands of the inhabitants, old and young, carrying survivors into bondage 
—yea, carrying them into slavery at the very moment when this Note was being written 
about “ unswerving conviction of the respect for the rights of other nations.” 


Were these outrages in the legitimate interests of Germany ? 


No; that is not the motive for peace. If excuses of this kind for palpable crimes 
are put forward two and a half years after exposure by grim fact, what guarantee is 
there, I ask in all solemnity, that similar subterfuges will not be used in the future to 
overthrow any treaty of peace you may enter into with Prussian militarism? This 
Note has shown that they have not yet learned the very alphabet of respect for the 
rights of other nations. Without reparation peace is impossible. 


Mr. Lloyd George asked the House of Commons whether all these 
outrages against humanity on land and sea could be “ liquidated 
by a few pious phrases about humanity ?” 


Is there to be no reckoning for them? Are we to grasp the hand that perpetrated 
these atrocities in friendship without any reparation being tendered or given? I am 
told that we have to begin. Germany leaves us to exact damage for all future violence 
committed after the war. We have begun already. It has already cost us so much. 
We must exact it now, so as not to leave such a grim inheritance to our children. Much 
as we all long for peace, deeply as we are horrified with war, this Note and speech give 
us small encouragement to hope for an honourable and lasting peace. What hope is 
given in that speech that the whole root and cause of this bitterness, the arrogant 
spirit of the Prussian military caste, will not be as dominant as ever if we patch up 
peace now? The very speech resounds with the boast of Prussian military triumph. 
The very appeal for peace was delivered ostentatiously from the triumphal chariot of 
Prussian militarism. It is a long pean over von Hindenburg’s victory. We must 
keep a steadfast eye on the purpose for which we entered the war, otherwise the great 
sacrifices we have been making will be all in vain. 


Tue German statement that the Central Powers are being’ con- 
strained to take up arms for the defence of their existence and 
the freedom of their national development were 
simply phrases intended to delude the German 
nation into supporting the designs of the Prussian 
military caste. In an admirable passage universally approved 
through the British Empire and Europe, Mr. Lloyd George re- 
stated the aims of the Allies. It made all the more impression 
because it was the speaker’s first appearance as a diplomatist 
dealing with a critical situation, and he placed us in an unim- 
peachable position vis-a-vis our Allies, the Neutrals, and above 
all the enemy. 


Nomore Scraps 
of Paper 


The Allies entered into this war to defend Europe against the aggression of Prussian 
military domination, and they must insist that the only end is a most complete and 
effective guarantee against the possibility of that caste ever again disturbing the peace 
of Europe. Prussia, since she got into the hands of that caste, has been a bad neighbour 
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—arrogant, threatening, bullying, shifting boundaries at her will, taking one fair field 
after another from weaker neighbours, and adding them to her own dominions, ostenta- 
tiously piling up weapons of offence ready at a moment’s notice to be used. She has 
always been an unpleasant, disturbing neighbour to Europe. She got thoroughly on 
the nerves of Europe. There was no peace near where she dwelt. It is difficult for 
those who are fortunate enough to live thousands of miles away to understand what 
this meant to those who live near. But even we can hardly realize what it has meant 
to France and to Russia. Several times there were threats directed to them, even 
within the lifetime of this generation, which presented the alternative of war or humilia- 
tion. There were many of us who hoped that internal influences in Germany would 
have been strong enough to check and ultimately to eliminate that factor, but all our 
hopes proved illusory, and now that this great war has been forced by the Prussian 
military leaders upon France, Russia, Italy, and ourselves, it would be folly, it would 
be a cruel folly, not to see to it that this swashbuckling through the streets of Europe 
to the disturbance of all harmless and peaceful citizens shall be dealt with now as an 
offence against the law of nations. The mere word that led Belgium to her own destruc- 
tion will not satisfy Europe any more. We all believed it. We all trusted it. It gave 
way at the first pressure of temptation, and Europe has been plunged into the vortex 
of blood. We will, therefore, wait until we hear what terms and guarantees the German 
Government offer other than those, better than those, surer than those which she so 
lightly broke, and meantime we shall put our trust in an unbroken Army rather than 
in a broken faith. 


WHATEVER may be the case as regards our contemporaries, the 
readers of the National Review have no shade of a shadow of an 
: excuse for surprise at the Christmas Card: which 
aun .._ President Wilson has sent to the belligerents. They 
ilson’s Christ- 

prensa will have been fully prepared by our wearisome 
warnings as to the effective attitude and undoubted 

intentions of the United States, which are the exact opposite of 
that “ pro-Ally America” which figures so largely in what may 
be comprehensively termed “the Fools’ Paradise Press,” which 
includes many organs that ought to know better. The United 
States is essentially anti-British and its President represents public 
opinion, which has recently confirmed him in power by a sufficient 
if slender majority. The delusion fostered by expatriated Ameri- 
cans that any “ propaganda” on our part could have made the 
United States pro-British is more creditable to their hearts than 
to their heads. In any war in which this country was engaged 
the sympathies of the United States would be enlisted on the 
other side, no matter what the cause or what the course of events. 
Had we had the misfortune to be at war with France the Americans 
would have been pro-French almost to a man, were we at war 
with Russia they would be pro-Russian, if with Italy they 
would be pro-Italian—even though we expended £10,000,000 
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a year on “ propaganda ”’ entrusted to our brightest and smartest 
young journalists. Some facts are unalterable, among them 
being the historical hatred of England implanted in the receptive 
mind of the vast mass of American children and_ steadily 
sustained by an Anglophobe Press in after life. The British 
flag is publicly burnt throughout the Great Republic every 4th of 
July. This hostility is sufficiently strong to counteract the 
historical friendship with the French Republic which placed the 
United States on its legs, or the traditional sentiment for Russia 
founded on reputed incidents in the Civil War, when Americans used 
to say that “ Russia showed herself a friend in need.” But in the 
days of this legend Russia and Great Britain were at loggerheads, 
and therefore Russia was intensely popular across the Atlantic, 
the Tsardom being regarded as among the most enlightened 
Governments on earth. Merely because they are our Allies, 
France, Russia, Italy, Serbia, even Belgium, have to a large 
extent forfeited their legitimate share of American sympathy. 
The only reason the United States is not more solidly Pro-Potsdam 
to-day is because Potsdam has played its cards uncommonly 
badly ; the “ propaganda” of the Dernburgs, the von Papens, 


the Boy-Eds, and other German criminals was too hot even for 
Americans, though they have tolerated Bernstorff, who has been 
allowed to behave in a manner which if approached by the British 
Ambassador would have produced—his passports. 


HowEVvER, with President Wilson’s Note staring us in the face, we 
need waste no further time in discussing the real America. Having 
made so many mistakes, let us not make the further 
mistake of supposing that this is an aberration on 
the part of the White House or that there would 
be any lack of popular support for any Presidential policy. The 
episode is a knock-out for our Anglo-Saxon school, and to that 
extent is all to the good. We learnt in the course of 1915, on 
authority that has proved reliable—so we have always anticipated 
this moment—that President Wilson was literally itching to 
interfere in the Great War and to emulate President Roosevelt, 
who, in vastly different circumstances, was successful in bringing 
the Russo-Japanese conflict to a conclusion. Count Bernstorff 
was always at his elbow, was perpetually egging him on, and it 
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was only a question as to when he should move—pace the optimistic 
and misleading correspondents of British newspapers in Washing- 
ton and New York. The cumulative crimes, the really hideous 
atrocities in violation of every law of God and man, perpetrated 
by the enemy in every land that has fallen under German yoke 
left official America comparatively calm. “ Belgium,” “ France,” 
“Serbia,” “ Poland,” were little or nothing to “ humanitarian 
high-brows,” but from the moment it was evident that Germany 
was on the down-grade, that she could effect nothing serious at 
sea while John Bull was becoming a mighty military Power and 
would ultimately ‘“‘ come into his own,” unfriendly American action 
was inevitable. There is no reason to be tragical. Things might 
have been much worse. This intervention might have occurred 
at a far more inopportune moment, but coming as it does, just 
as all the Allied Governments have publicly declared themselves 
in the plainest and most uncompromising terms upon Germany’s 
“ Peace plot,” and have re-stated the objects for which we are 
fighting in the most emphatic terms, it is happily impossible for 
any of them to put water into their wine even to please President 
Wilson, whose diplomatic manceuvre makes all Englishmen more 


thankful than ever that Viscount Grey, K.G., supported by 
Viscount Haldane, O.M., are no longer in charge of the British 
Foreign Office. Incidentally it should help to cure Mr. Balfour 
of his American illusions, which are founded on the fact that 
he has never seen America but only Americans in England. If 
circumstances were less serious the surprise of our “ Fools’ 
Paradise Press ” at this “ bombshell ” would be comic. 


Tue American Note communicated by the United States Ambas- 
sador on December 20 opened as follows: “ The President of the 
‘Virtual United States has instructed me to suggest to the 
PA soma | Government of his Britannic Majesty a course of 

action with regard to the present war which he hopes 
that His Majesty’s Government will take under consideration as 
suggested in the most friendly spirit and as coming, not only from a 
friend, but also as coming from the representative of a neutral 
nation whose interests have been most seriously affected by the war, 
and whose concern for its early conclusion arises out of a manifest 


necessity to determine how best to safeguard those interests if 
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the war is to continue.” The Ambassador added: “ The sugges- 
tion which I am instructed to make the President has long had 
it in mind to offer.” But “he is somewhat embarrassed to 
offer it at this particular time because it may now seem to have 
been prompted by the recent overtures of the Central Powers. 
It is in fact in no way associated with them in its origin, and 
the President would have delayed offering it until those overtures 
had been answered but for the fact that it also concerns the 
question of peace that may best be considered with other proposals 
which have the same end in view.” The President “ begs that 
his suggestion be considered entirely on its own merits as if it 
had been made in other circumstances.” What he proposes is 
“ that an early occasion be sought to call out from all the nations 
now at war such an avowal of their respective views as to the 
terms upon which the war might be concluded and the arrange- 
ments which will be deemed satisfactory as a guarantee against 
its renewal or the kindling of any similar conflict in the future 
as would make it possible frankly to compare them.” President 
Wilson is “ indifferent” as to the means to the proposed end. 
“He will be happy himself to serve, or even to take the initiative 
in its accomplishment, in any way that might prove acceptable, 
but he has no desire to determine the method or the instrumen- 
tality.” One way would be as acceptable to him as another so 
long as the object be attained. He calls the attention of the 
belligerents to the fact that the objects of the war as described 
by the statesmen on both sides “ are virtually the same, as stated 
in general terms to their own people and to the world. Lach side 
desires to make the rights and privileges of weak peoples and small 
States as secure against aggression or denial in the future as 
the rights and privileges of the great and powerful States now 
at war.” * Hach is anxious to attain future security “ against 
the recurrence of wars like this, and against aggression or selfish 
interference of any kind. Each would be jealous of the formation 


* This passage has shocked our Fools’ Paradise Press, but they have no right to 
be surprised in the face of President Wilson’s first Lusitania Note to the German Govern 
ment (May 1915), which contained this characteristic passage: ‘“‘ Recalling the humane 
and enlightened attitude hitherto assumed by the Imperial German Government in 
matters of international right, and particularly with regard to the Freedom of the Seas, 
having learnt to recognize the German views and the German influence in the field of 
international obligations as always engaged on the side of justice and humanity, etc.” 
Nor can we forget Mr. Wilson’s subsequent statement, ‘‘ With the objects and purposes 
of this war Americans have no concern.” 
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of any more rival Leagues to preserve an uncertain balance of 
power amidst multiplying suspicions ; but each is ready to consider 
the formation of a League of Nations to ensure peace and justice 
throughout the world.” 


THE American Note adds that before that final step can be taken 
each belligerent “deems it necessary first to settle the issues of 
«Quick and the present war upon terms which will certainly 
ardent” safeguard the independence, the territorial integrity, 

and the political and commercial freedom of the 
nations involved.” The people and Government of the United 
States were “as vitally and as directly interested as the Govern- 
ments now at war” in future measures for the security of the 
world. Moreover, their interest in the means adopted “ to relieve 
the smaller and weaker peoples of the world of the peril of wrong 
and violence is as quick and ardent as that of any other people 
or Government.” They are ready and even eager to co-operate 
in the accomplishment of these ends “‘ when the war is over with 
every influence and resource at their command.” But the war 
must first be concluded, upon terms which the Americans do not 
feel at liberty to suggest, though the President regards it as his 
right and duty to point out “ their intimate interest in its conclu- 
sion, lest it should presently be too late to accomplish the greater 
things which lie beyond its conclusion, lest the situation of neutral 
nations, now exceedingly hard to endure, be rendered altogether 
intolerable, and lest, more than all, an injury be done to civilization 
itself which can never be atoned or repaired.” The President 
therefore feels justified in suggesting ‘“‘ an immediate opportunity 
for a comparison of views as to the terms which must precede 
those ultimate arrangements for the peace of the world which 
all desire, and in which the neutral nations as well as those at 
war are ready to play their full responsible part.” The life of 
the entire world had been profoundly affected. All mankind 
had felt “the burden and terror of this unprecedented contest 
of arms. No nation in the civilized world can be said in truth 
to stand outside its influence or to be safe against its disturbing 
effects. And yet the concrete objects for which it is beg waged 
have never been definitely stated.” The general terms seemed 
to be the same on both sides. Never yet had any authoritative 
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spokesman “‘ avowed the precise objects which would, if attained, 
satisfy them and their people that the war had been fought out.” 
The world could only conjecture what definitive results, what 
actual exchange of guarantees, what political or territorial changes 
or readjustments, or even what amount of military success would 
bring the war to an end. It might be that peace was nearer than 
they knew, that the terms which both sets of belligerents would 
deem it necessary to insist upon were less irreconcilable than 
some have feared, that an interchange of views would clear the 
way at least for conference, “and make the permanent concord 
of the nations a hope of the immediate future, a concert of nations 
immediately practicable.” 


Tue American Note explained that “ the President is not proposing 
peace ; he is not even offering mediation. He is merely proposing 
., that soundings be taken in order that we may learn, 
a * the neutral nations with the belligerents, how near 
the haven of peace may be for which all mankind 

longs with an intense and increasing longing. He believes that 
the spirit in which he speaks and the objects which he seeks will 
be understood by all concerned, and he confidently hopes for a 
response which will bring a new light into the affairs of the world.” 
A strikingly different note was struck by Mr. Lansing, the 
American Secretary of State, who informed a conference of 
reporters at the State Department, Washington (December 20) : 
“ Our rights have been invaded and the situation is becoming so 
intolerable that it cannot go on long. More and more our rights 
are invaded by the belligerents on both sides, so that the situation 
is becoming increasingly critical. I mean by this that we are 
drawing nearer to the verge of war, and therefore are entitled to 
know what each set of belligerents seeks in order that we can 
regulate our conduct in future.” There speaks the practical 
man—with whom we have no fault to find. American statesmen 
have the right, as it is their duty, to uphold American interests 
even at the point of the sword. There is nothing of the “ high 
brow ” or the “humanitarian” here. But when the head of a. 
comfortable and prosperous neutral State mounts a lofty moral 
pedestal and from that unassailable vantage-ground sermonizes 
those who are fighting for their lives in the Valley of the 
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Shadow of Death to uphold common ideals he must not be 
surprised at any resentment he may arouse, especially when 
he tells us in terms that to him the issues upon which German 
Kultur and European civilization are battling are indistinguish- 
able, just as his Lusitania note specifically gave Germany a 
cerficate of character for humanity. We protest against this gloss 
which a sanguine Times New York Correspondent puts on Mr. 
Lansing’s explanation—there has been too much of this sort of 
thing—that the Presidential Note “is in reality a notice to Ger- 
many that the United States may enter the conflict if the Germans 
persist in continuing the war indefinitely. There is no possibility 
that the United States will join the conflict except with the Allies, 
and if this interpretation of Mr. Wilson’s purpose is valid, it means 
Germany has received a warning to make the best bargain she 
can under present conditions unless she is prepared to continue 
the struggle with the United States and probably other neutrals 
added to the list of her enemies.” The United States is just as 
likely, more likely, to declare war upon Great Britain as upon 
Germany, as Germany has an enormous political pull on President 
and Congress. 


By now President Wilson must have formed a shrewd idea 
as to the impression made upon Europe by his Note, of 
“ Butting in” which he had had a singularly intelligent antici- 

pation from a member of his own Govern- 
ment, who only a few days previously protested against 
the United States “butting in.’ Mr. J. W. Davis, Soli- 
citor-General of the United States, was introduced at a 
dinner given by the Pennsylvania Society (New York, Decem- 
ber 9) “as being in a position to speak for the Adminis- 
tration,” and he took the opportunity of declaring that ‘“‘ Peace 
proposals now were not only brutal, but impertinent. No 
nation,” he continued, “‘ our own or any other, has any right to 
dictate the terms on which the belligerent nations shall compose 
their differences. Plans for peace put forward at this time not 
only serve no good purpose, but are calculated to disturb the 
councils of those charged with responsibility.” Following this 
salutary warning from the American Solicitor-General, “ one of 
the highest Government officials” on the following day issued 
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a statement at Washington, that “ President Wilson has neither 
made suggestions for peace nor intends to do so in the near 
future unless there is an unexpected turn in the belligerent 
situation.” Mr. Wilson can learn the effect of his action on the 
civilized part of Europe from the New York Tribune of Decem- 
ber 21, which declared, “ In the eyes of Europe to-day and hence- 
forth we [the United States] have become agents and purveyors 
of a German peace. The nation that did not protest when 
Belgium was invaded could not wait until its liberation and 
restoration were assured before raising its voice on behalf of 
whatever German purpose lies undisclosed behind the German 
peace proposals.” One of Mr. Wilson’s most eminent pre- 
decessors in the Presidency apparently anticipated some such 
crisis as this when he issued these exemplary instructions to the 
American Ambassador in London to forestall anything approaching 
mediation : 

If the British Government shall in any way approach you, directly or indirectly, 
with propositions which assume or contemplate an appeal to the President on the 
subject of our internal affairs, whether it seem to imply a purpose to dictate or to 
meditate, or to advise, or even to solicit or persuade, you will answer that you are forbidden 


to debate, to hear, or in any way to receive, entertain, or transmit any communications of 
the kind. (President Lincoln, August 1862.) 


That there is a wiser America which sees things as they are is 
evident from Congressman Gardiner’s protest : 


One of the fixed beliefs of New England is that men and nations must pay the 
penalty of their crimes. Otherwise wickedness would run riot in the world. President 
Wilson offered mediation in the affairs of Europe. Blunderingly, I believe undesignedly, 
he is helping Germany to escape the penalty of her wickedness. The world will not 
be a good place to live in if he succeeds. Every friend of Prussia and Prussianism 
rejoices at this action. Every friend of the Allies is seething with suppressed indigna- 
tion. President Wilson is doing precisely what Napoleon III did in the dark days of 
our Civil War after McLellan’s disastrous campaign. Every friend of the Union stoutly 
denounced Napoleon. Every friend of slavery rejoiced. 


NEVER was there a more gratuitous gaffe than this Note, which is 
believed to have been partially inspired by a Potsdam Pope and 

partly by International Jews of the Schiff and 
— Speyer type. It should, however, inure to the 

advantage of the Allies, as it will discount any 
subsequent efforts that may be made by the President on behalf 
of the beaten Boche. It has already done immense good by 
uniting the Allies as they have never been united before, and in 
exasperating the entire Empire in one resounding shout of 
“NO!” The affairs of Europe concern Mr. Wilson less than 
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the American Civil War concerned us, because we are an 
American Power, while the United States is not a European 
Power. However, we have to deal with a persistent politician 
who having once put his hand to the plough will keep it there, so 
henceforward we must expect a steady anti-Ally policy in 
Washington as German fortunes decline. Switzerland, Spain, 
Sweden, and the Pope will doubtless all take a hand in the 
Armistic Plot. The one practical question is, What hostile steps 
can Mr. Wilson take short of going to war ?—which at this stage 
is improbable in a Pacifist President, though Pacifists whose 
amour-propre has been wounded are apt to become more 
pugnacious than pugilists. A war with England would always 
be popular in wide Anglophobe circles across the Atlantic, but a 
war with France, to say nothing of war with Belgium, would not. 
Short of that what can an irate President do? “ A distinguished 
American commentator now visiting England” enlightens us on 
this point in the Times (December 22), though we should do well 
to remember that Americans in England frequently express 
diametrically opposite views to Americans in America, and 
strange as it may seem to some American correspondents who 
resent the National Review's scepticism upon “ American 
friendship,” the American at home counts much more than the 
American abroad. This communication in the Times is entitled 
“Bad Propaganda to Blame.” But surely no American will ask 
us seriously to believe that Presidential policy exclusively depends 
upon “ propaganda.” Mr. Wilson is now in his second term, and 
therefore independent of the Yellow Press. We might have 
“ propagated ” until we were black in the face without affecting 
by one iota a statesman who tells us that he can detect no difference 
between the Allies’ and the German cause, that he does not yet 
know what we are fighting about, and who has made no single 
effort to uphold “ scraps of paper” for which the United States 
is equally responsible with ourselves. 


THE Times’ “ Commentator ” reminds us that the imposition of 
an embargo on American exports to the Allies would require the 
co-operation of President and Congress. The new 
— °” Congress elected last November is less likely to be 
under the thumb of the White House than the 
expiring Congress, but the former only attains legislative existence 
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on March 4, and under the peculiar American Constitution which 
Lord Bryce and others worship, does not sit or legislate until 
December unless summoned in special session on a special call of 
the President. What Mr. Wilson could therefore do would be to 
induce the present moribund Democratic Congress, which has 
ceased to represent the American people, to stop exports, and by 
governing without a Congress until the end of the year postpone 
any possibility of any repeal of the embargo should the new 
Congress be unfavourable to this policy, which, however, we 
should not anticipate, as all measures supposed to be disagree- 
able to Great Britain are excessively agreeable to the mass of 
Americans, though whether the American producer and manu- 
facturer would care to “cut off his nose to spite his face” is 
a question we cannot answer. This would not hurt us, but 
might be inconvenient to France. Now that a Potsdam 
President has thrown off the mask and disclosed the poten- 
tialities of Washington policy, we must forthwith set to work 
to emancipate ourselves from our present fatal economic 
dependence on the United States by growing more of our own 
food in our own country, which we have a better chance of doing 
than ever before because for the first time in our history we have 
a Minister of Agriculture, in the person of Mr. Rowland Prothero, 
who really knows and cares about agriculture. We must equally 
devote ourselves to developing the limitless resources of the 
British Empire which our Wait and Sees have allowed to remain 
dormant. Mr. Wilson’s attitude only serves to enhance the great 
and ever-growing reputation of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, who 
with Lord Roberts surveys the land they loved so wisely and so 
well from the Elysian fields. It is some consolation that our new 
Government, though containing many men deaf to the wisdom 
of the father, should be atoning to the extent of inviting his 
son, Mr. Neville Chamberlain, to organize our human resources 
on the principle that “ defence is greater than opulence.” 


Tue Rumanian debacle has pursued its relentless course despite 
the strenuous efforts of the posse comitatus of optimists, official 
: and unofficial, who misled us from start to finish. 
Rumanian This huge blunder, which it were childish to 
Debacle minimize, was due to the usual two causes, viz. 
the overrating of Rumania as a military factor and the continued 
underrating of Germany. It now transpires that our unfortunate 
Ally lacked. many essentials of modern warfare, especially big 
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guns, machine-guns, and’ aeroplanes. Secondly, the Rumanian 
Asquiths misjudged the intentions and capacity of Bulgaria as 
completely as British Asquiths had misjudged the intentions of 
Germany during the fateful years 1912-1914, despite the plainest 
possible warnings. The Rumanian General Staff were advised 
by the Bukarest politicians that they would not be at war with 
Bulgaria, or, in other words, that they were safe from any attack 
from the South. This explains Rumanian strategy, which was 
formed on this amazing premise which it is not for us to cavil 
at in the face of our own Balkan record. This gross and grievous 
miscalculation, which neither Russia nor any other Ally was 
responsible for nor could counteract, shows how ubiquitous is 
Liberal Imperialism. It ruined the Rumanian plan of campaign 
and may be another feather in the cap of some Hidden Hand— 
if an Irish bull be permissible. As a result Field-Marshal Macken- 
sen is now installed in the Royal palace of the Rumanian 
Hohenzollerns and the Rumanian Armies have withdrawn to the 
Sereth. The wonder is the rout was not worse, and it speaks well 
for the moral of our Ally’s troops, as also for the leading, that there 
were so few disasters in executing that most hazardous enterprise 
“a strategic retreat.” The enemy have also overrun the Dobrudja. 
Opinions differ as to the amount of booty captured—whether 
sufficient corn to feed the German population and oil to win the 
war, as is suggested in Berlin, or whether, as in so many other 
instances, the haul fell short of expectation. There is a sense of 
anticipation in this theatre of war, though no one knows what to 
expect. It is useless crying over “spilt milk,” but it would have 
been infinitely wiser of Great Britain to turn a deaf ear from the 
outset to all amateur strategists, wherever found, and to inform 
our Allies that our military assistance would be confined to the 
West, as we had not the superfluous troops for Side Shows. We 
should thus have avoided Dardanelles’, Mesopotamias, Salonicas. 
This policy should, however, have been combined with a formal 
request to the Japanese to become full Allies, as we urged in the 
winter of 1914, but, unfortunately, could get no hearing from 
Liberal Imperialists, although this “ crude suggestion ” had the 
powerful support of M. Clemenceau, who might again become 
Prime Minister of France, where the Briand Balkan policy arouses 
hardly less resentment than Wait-and-See strategy did here. 


WE need not detail the downfall of the Indispensables, which is 
fully dealt with elsewhere. Once more the wisdom of the old 
Mr. Llovd saw, ‘It is darkest before dawn,” has been exem- 

ae plified. The prospect could scarcely have been 
George moves Fjacker than it was that fateful Friday afternoon 
(December 1) when Mr. Lloyd George courageously decided to 
mend or end the Wait-and-See regime, being convinced that the 
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Coalition was heading for disaster, as undoubtedly it was. Another 
speli of Liberal Imperialism at home and abroad would have 
undone us. Never were the Liberal Imperialists more unconscious 
of their actual position or of their impending doom. They 
honestly believed themselves to be infallible and indispensable— 
no earthly power could displace them. As Mr. Asquith had 
proudly proclaimed, he should remain where he was so long as 
he enjoyed the confidence of the King and the House of Commons. 
But at the first vigorous push the gigantic imposture of the 
Twenty-Three collapsed like a pack of cards. The Coalition was 
born a fraud, it lived a fraud, and it died a fraud. With it have 
happily perished many other frauds which we trust may never 
be resurrected. For a few days there were desperate efforts to 
restore Humpty Dumpty, but happily it proved beyond the 
power of “ all the King’s horses and all the King’s men.” Humpty 
Dumpty himself, in the person of Mr. Asquith, was alleged to 
be willing to fall in with any arrangement that would enable him 
to retain any shadow of his former greatness. Let the War 
Committee be made a reality and reduced to four, it might even 
include outsiders,and practically exclude the titular Prime Minister. 
Mr. Asquith was not standing on his dignity, and his friend 
Mr. Bonar Law, who had been ready to serve under him in any 
capacity, was, now that Mr. Lloyd George had taken the plunge, 
prepared to serve over Mr. Asquith in any capacity. Fortunately 
for himself and even more for the country, Mr. Asquith’s colleagues 
would not consent to such abasement, all the more as it might 
leave them out in the cold, and, moreover, they were confident 
that as His Majesty’s Indispensables they could not be dispensed 
with beyond a few hours or a few days. All the evidence goes 
to show that the Asquithites resigned with every expectation 
of returning in a stronger position than ever, having shed Mr. 
Lloyd George. The suggestion that he might be able to form a 
serious administration invariably provoked derision in Downing 
Street and also, it must be said, among the Unionist section of 
the Coalition, who were Asquithites to a man. By what process 
they were persuaded to desert their revered chief dnd follow a 
leader they had declared to be “impossible ”’ we shall never know, 
but this miracle and not a few others occurred within an incredibly 
short space of time, and one who had the opportunity of watching 
the sudden stampede of worshippers from the setting to the rising 
sun described it as the reverse of edifying. 


From the moment Mr. Lloyd George—who cannot fairly be 
accused of impatience or intriguing, because the sands were 


htt oo dangerously low in the hour-glass and everything 
, ; he did was above board—took his courage in both 
hands, the ball was at his feet and has remained there ever since. 
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His one misfortune was in being saddled with so many Unionist 
Mandarins whose war record was indistinguishable from that of 
the Liberal Imperialists. It would have been far better when he 
had secured the support of the Labour Party, which was equally 
creditable to him and to them, to make a clean sweep of the 
Twenty-Three and to form a brand new Government of new men. 
As Mr. Joseph Chamberlain once remarked to the present writer, 
“J should prefer men who might fail to men who had failed.” 
However, we are so thankful to see the last of the Haldane Gang— 
though they evidently think they still control the Foreign Office 
through the amiable personality of Mr. Balfour—that few of us 
are disposed to be over-critical. For one thing, when time was 
most valuable the Ministerial crisis was as short and sharp as it 
was decisive. Within a week of Mr. Lloyd George’s ultimatum 
to Mr. Asquith the Twenty-Three had shuffled off this mortal coil 
and a new War Government consisting of the Four (Mr. Lloyd 
George, Lord Curzon, Lord Milner, and Mr. Henderson) was in 
council with Admiral Jellicoe and Sir William Robertson deciding 
as well as discussing. The Lloyd George Cabinet is confronted by 
more than one appalling problem which their predecessors never 
could nor would have settled. But in a small committee there 
is hope though never in a big one, and if we give them reasonable 
time they may be able to clear up the various messes they have 
inherited. The outstanding merit of the new regime is that it is 
totally unlike the old regime, and the new Prime Minister, who is 
admittedly “ all out to win the war,” can hardly fail to infect his 
colleagues with his enthusiasm. The whole world is agreed in 
placing one construction on the transformation of Downing 
Street, viz. that Great Britain is far more formidable than she 
was. Mr. Asquith has told us that he is thoroughly satisfied with 
his Premiership—so was Addington—but even he cannot fail to 
be impressed by the exhilarating effect of the collapse of the 
Coalition upon all Fronts, upon the Navy, the Army, the Dominions 
and every Allied capital, in several of which plethoric Governments 
are being overhauled. On the other hand, the enemy cannot 
conceal his chagrin, while money-grubbing neutrals are perturbed. 
We hear that the International Jew disapproves. It almost 
looks as though hopes had been entertained in Potsdam circles on 
both sides of the Atlantic of engineering that premature patched- 
up peace against which Mr. Asquith emphatically warned us. 
That he was surrounded by pseudo-Pacifists—even if still free 
from the disease—is undeniable, and there was decidedly dis- 
quieting talk in his entourage at the time of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
“ hands off ” warning to neutrals which Faintheart and Feebleguts 
resented. Officious neutrals were looking hopefully to Downing 
Street for a sympathetic reception of their overtures. 
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THE historian may ultimately record that Mr. Lloyd George made 
his move in the nick of time to defeat a dangerous Pacifist con- 
Exploded spiracy, and that England has had another of her 
S ine hairbreadth escapes. The Union of Democratic 

uperstitions = Control announced at its meetings that Mr. Lloyd 
George’s robust attitude on the war encountered opposition inside 
the Coalition. In any event, we must admire the prompt and 
practical manner in which he set about Cabinet-making from the 
moment Mr. Asquith’s resignation and Mr. Bonar Law’s fiasco 
cleared the ground. In the process many superstitions perished, 
including the hallucination that the only possible Government 
under the British Constitution was a sort of Putney Parliament 
called “a Cabinet” embracing all the political heads of Depart- 
ments who must expend themselves in war even more than in 
peace in endless confabulations. Indeed, most of the Mandarins’ 
most cherished fetishes have gone by the board amid universal 
rejoicing, while many suggestions from outside have been adopted. 
The Four (Mr. Lloyd George, Lord Milner, Lord Curzon, Mr. 
Henderson), Five if you include Mr. Bonar Law, form the Cabinet 
as well as the War Council. All the Secretaries of State and 
other notables have ceased to be Cabinet Ministers. The Four 
are to sit de die in diem to manage the war—week-ending, which 
was the corner-stone of the Coalition, dies with it. The other 
Ministers will now be able to attend to their Departments, many 
of which require overhauling, as the personnel of our bureaucracy 
has sadly deteriorated of late years. Whitehall and Westminster 
are full of Wait and Sees who took their cue from their political 
superiors and immersed themselves in trivialities or waged fierce 
inter-departmental warfare in which the greater war was forgotten. 
An inquiry into the waste of time and futile friction in the official 
world would yield startling results if pushed home. Another 
great reform effected in the twinkling of an eye by the new Prime 
Minister is as odious to the Mandarinate as it is welcome to the 
public. Hitherto British Governments have been confined to 
political partisans with “ sound ” views approved by one or other 
Caucus. They must either be platform speakers or political 
intriguers—preferably both. That was the Front Bench religion, 
which not to believe you were damned. Mr. Lloyd George has 
gone further afield and has actually appointed men of no use to 
any political Party, but who should be of considerable use to the 
country. We are ignorant as to their views on Welsh Disestablish- 
ment. Some of them have never mounted a platform ! 


WE must be getting near the end of the world when men of ability 
are appointed to high office on their merits, while many new and 
strange posts are created unknown to students of Erskine May. 
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We are, it is true, at war, which is different from peace, but we 
were scarcely entitled to expect any British Prime Minister to 

recognize the fact. The effect of this revolution 
End of the outside Parliamentary circles—where there is doubt- 
World less much secret weeping and gnashing of teeth—may 


be gathered from this striking tribute from so robust a Radical 
newspaper as the Manchester Guardian, which shows the keen 
desire of all classes of the community for something totally 
different to what had gone before. 


The official list of the new Ministry, published to-day, is in many ways remarkable. 
From first to last it is, as it should be, organized for war, and in this as in other respects 
it bears the impress of a definite purpose and of a strong resolve overleaping all obstacles 
of custom or convention. That is essentially as it should be, and will, we cannot doubt, 
give profound satisfaction and encouragement to every class and party in the nation. 
To begin with, the Cabinet, or, as it is properly called, the ‘‘ War Cabinet,” is the smallest 
in our history, as its predecessor was the largest. (Manchester Guardian, December 11.) 


Wuen Mr. Lloyd George had completed his difficult task, avoiding 
some dangerous pitfalls besetting his path, the principal posts 
The 8 outside the Cabinet had been filled as follows : 

e New 


Administration Lord Chancellor ; Str Ropert Frnuay, K.C. 
Home Secretary : Str GEORGE Cave. 

Foreign Secretary : Mr. BALFour. 
Colonial Secretary : Mr. WauTeR Lone. 
Secretary for War: Lorp Dexsy. 
Secretary for India: Mr. Austen CHAMBERLAIN. 
President of the Local Government Board : Lornp RuonppDa. 
President of the Board of Trade: Str ALBERT STANLEY. 
Minister of Labour : Mr. Honer. 
First Lord of the Admiralty : Str Epwarp Carson. 
Minister of Munitions : Dr. ADDISON. 
Minister of Blockade : Lorp RoBert CECcIL. 
Food Controller : Lorp DEvonrort. 
Shipping Controller : Str JosrpH Mactay. 
President of the Board of Agriculture: Mr. R. E. PRoTHERO. 
President of the Board of Education: Dr. H. A. L. FisHer. 
First Commissioner of Works : Str ALFRED Monp. 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster: Str FREDERICK CAWLEY. 
Postmaster-General : Mr. ALBERT ILLINGWORTH. 
Pensions Minister : Mr. GkorcE BARNES. 
Attorney-General : Str F, E. Smrru, K.C. 
Solicitor-General : Mr. Gorpon Hewaart, K.C. 
Secretary for Scotland : Mr. Munro. 
Lord Advocate: Mr. J. A. Cuypr, K.C. 
Solicitor-General for Scotland : Mr. T. B. Mortson, K.C. 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland : Lorp WimBorne. 
Chief Secretary for Ireland: Mr. H. E. Duke. 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland : Str Ienattus O’ Brien, K.C. 
President of the Air Board : 
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There are certain weak spots in this combination, but when we 
remember what we escaped and what at one moment we feared 
we may dwell on the bright spots. The arrangements, however, 
concerning the Foreign Office arouse anxiety, not only because 
something sterner than Mr. Balfour is required at this juncture, 
but because the Foreign Office itself has become rotten save for 
one or two individuals, very few and far between. Sir Edward 
Carson, who, as usual, has somewhat effaced himself, would have 
set a new tradition sorely needed in this department. On the 
other hand, Sir Robert Finlay’s tardy accession to his rightful 
position on the Woolsack is as admirable as it is orthodox. Besides 
brains, which are a drug at the Bar, the new Keeper of the King’s 
conscience is a man of the highest character, utterly incapable 
of subordinating a public to a private interest, as we gather from 
his characteristic request to be allowed to forgo the pension 
attached to the Lord Chancellorship, of which this impoverished 
country is paying no less than four (£5000 a year each) at the 
present time, including one to Lord Haldane. Another appoint- 
ment affording peculiar satisfaction is that of Lord Milner, who, 
not being a Caucus politician, has been systematically cold- 
shouldered by both Parties, though at the last Mr. Asquith made 
a strong bid for his services as Food Controller, in the hope of 
propping up a tottering administration. The position accorded 
Labour equally commends itself to all classes, as Labour by its 
splendid stand against Kaiserdom has earned the right to a 
considerable share in the conduct of the war, while on every other 
ground it was vital to form a truly democratic Ministry with 
such an excellent representative of his class as Mr. Hodge as our 
first Minister of Labour, while Mr. Barnes becomes Pensions 
Minister, and Mr. Brace is Under-Secretary at the Home Office. 
Sir George Cave should make an ideal Home Secretary, while 
Lord Derby will succeed at the War Office, as he does not suffer 
from self-gufficiency and realizes the necessity of backing up the 
Army. There is also a good sprinkling of Radicals in the new 
Government, which cannot fairly be described as Unionist. 


THE feature that has naturally attracted most attention and 
earned most encomium is the inclusion of able outsiders, if they 
rn may be so called—men whom the Caucuses would 

exclude on principle—such as Lord Devonport, an 
old antagonist of Mr. Lloyd George, in the new office of Food 
Controller; Sir Joseph Macray, one of the most competent of 
British shipowners, in the new office of Shipping Controller ; Lord 
Rhondda at the Local Government Board; Sir Albert Stanley, 
the head of the London Tube system, as President of the Board 
of Trade; Mr. Prothero at the Board of Agriculture to try and 
repair the mischief of several generations of Party politicians; 
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Dr. Herbert Fisher, the Vice-Chancellor of Leeds University, a 
distinguished scholar and historian, to the Board of Education, 
which has scarcely ever seen an educated man among its fugitive 
chiefs. Last, but not least, we have the more recent appointment 
of Mr. Neville Chamberlain as Director of National Service, whose 
name has been received with so much approbation as almost 
to alarm a highly capable but innately modest man. The country 
is entitled to expect great things of Mr. Neville Chamberlain, and 
is unlikely to be disappointed. We do seem at last—very late 
in the day—to have a serious Government which will devote itself 
unremittingly to winning the war, whose members will not become 
obsessed by their own importance and indispensability, because 
they one and all know that we cannot afford to lose, and if after 
a reasonable interval they demonstrate their incapacity the 
British Empire will be compelled to try some other experiment. 
The delusion that Mr. Asquith is the single alternative to Mr. 
Lloyd George is only entertained by the ex-Premier, by Mr. 
McKenna, by Viscount Grey, and perhaps one or two others. 


Amone Mr. Lloyd George’s wisest actions is the temporary divorce 
of the Premiership from the Leadership of the House of Commons— 

a post for which Mr. Bonar Law has every qualifi- 
The New cation. The Prime Minister explained this new 
Programme departure in his great speech to the House (Decem- 
ber 19) which “‘ adumbrated ’’—we trust never to see or hear this 
word again, so dear to the Mandarinate—the immense variety 
and range of activity contemplated by the Government, including 
many urgent, not to say overdue, tasks which will absorb all the 
time of the Head of the Government and prevent his consecrating 
himself to ‘‘ the dreary drip of dilatory declamation”’ like his 
predecessors. The war cannot be won by oratory in Parliament 
or elsewhere, but by fighting at the Front and work at the Back 
for the mobilization and organization of our immense but hitherto 
undeveloped national and Imperial resources. The exclusion of 
the Dominions from our councils, against which Mr. Massey, the 
New Zealand Premier, has made many forcible and unanswerable 
protests all over the country, is already a thing of the past. The 
Coalition’s disastrous obstruction of the Imperial Conference is 
already reversed amid universal applause, and the invitations 
have actually been issued, so we may shortly expect the Premiers 
of Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and Newfound- 
land in London, where for the first time they will be treated as 
an integral part of the Imperial Government and not merely as 
“ honoured guests ”’ to be fobbed off with festivities and flapdoodle. 
As the Prime Minister—who evidently intends to be a Prime 
Minister—told the House of Commons: “ We feel the time has 
come when the Dominions ought to be more formally consulted 
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as to the progress and course of the war and as to the steps that 
ought to be taken to secure victory, and as to the best methods 
of garnering in their fruits.” That sounds the death-knell of 
insular Government in the British Empire, alias the exploitation 
of the Colonies, by “ Lulu Harcourts ” as the nominee of one or 
other Caucus in these islands. It officially inaugurates the era 
of Imperial thinking demanded by the great missionary of Empire 
almost half a generation ago. Mr. Lloyd George naturally could 
not so soon detail the Ministerial programme, but he wisely warned 
us against the disappointment of anticipating a speedy victory. 
They proposed to place shipping on the same footing as the 
railways by ° ‘ nationalizing” it for the war. The Government 
would also “‘ assume more direct control over” coal-mines. They 
would appeal to the whole nation to “ play the game” as regards 
food—producing all we could and consuming no more than we 
needed during “a National Lent.’’ Profiteering would be more 
rigorously tackled. Besides mobilizing our material resources we 
must mobilize the labour of all classes of the community, which 
would be a tremendous task that would be entrusted to the 
new Director-General of National Service, Mr. Neville Chamber- 
lain. The Mandarinate only survived the shock of this annovnce- 
ment by remembering that he has a brother who has long been 
“a responsible statesman.” The new Prime Minister ended by 
emphasizing the oneness of the Allied cause and the need for 
ensuring a unity of action hitherto lacking on several fronts, which 
should be viewed as a whole—a suggestion which, like most other 
things Mr. Lloyd George is saying and doing, has been enthusiasti- 
cally endorsed in Paris, Petrograd, Rome, and elsewhere. Already 
we feel a new spirit moving over the face of the waters. It is 
no small thing that the gallant Captain Blaikie of the Caledonia 
should have been saved by British protest—he would assuredly have 
died the death of Captain Fryatt had our Wait and Sees remained in 
Downing Street. We trust that the miscreant monarch of Greece 
will now be dealt with or that we may be allowed to know the 
reason for humouring a deadly and dangerous enemy who has been 
allowed to inflict untold injury upon the Allied cause. What 
Hidden Hand protects him and prevents his deposition in favour 
of M. Venizelos, to whom lip-service alone is insufficient ? 


Ar the hour of Mr. Asquith’s fall his sanguine admirers, who 
made up in optimism what they lacked in numbers and influence, 
obviously believed that his return to power was 
a matter of a few hours or at the outside of a few 
days. This transpired from the incautious declara- 
tion of the ever-faithful Westminster Gazette (December 6): “ It 


Hopes and 
Fears 
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may well be that Mr. Asquith will, as the result of the crisis, be 
summoned once more to Buckingham Palace to form an Admini- 
stration which would have the advantage of commanding a 
majority in the House, which no other Administration seems 
likely to be able to obtain.” That was clearly the calculation. 
Mr. Bonar Law would necessarily fail in Cabinet-making through 
lack of parliamentary support, a fortiori Mr. Lloyd George, who 
had no political machine behind him. Therefore the old gang 
would return to the old places stronger than ever, having disposed 
of their bugbear and some of the less feeble-minded Unionists. 
A third Asquith Administration would be installed in good time 
to receive “ Peace overtures,” in which case a dangerous door 
might have been opened from the Foreign Office under the imme- 
diate auspices of Viscount Haldane, O.M., for whose diplomacy 
Viscount Grey, K.G., cannot conceal his admiration. Mr. Lloyd 
George’s rapid and surprising success in forming his Government 
caused poignant dismay to ex-Ministers, just as it alarmed Berlin. 
Estimates were revised as to the immediate prospects and it 
was conceded that the new regime might last a fortnight, though 
pessimists among “ the resigned ” gave Mr. Lloyd George a month. 
In the interval there has been so great a rally of all classes and 
all parties throughout the country as to affect even the House of 
Commons, and by Christmas the Opposition Front Benchers had 
come to the conclusion that they might remain out in the cold 
for three months. It is something that the national reprieve 
should have gained this much in so short a time, but let us not 
underrate the difficulties confronting the new Cabinet—the 
accumulated fruits of a decade of Wait and See—nor the hostility 
on the Bench confronting them. 


MrnisTERs can alone judge the parliamentary situation and decide 
if and when and how to consult the country, which would 
Riis undoubtedly give them an overwhelming mandate. 
Me ° — They must not allow themselves to be manceuvred 

into any position in which there is the smallest 
risk of the re-entry of the Haldane Gang, which would be an 
intimation to our Allies and to our enemies that Great Britain 
had thrown up the sponge and was prepared to sign her own 
death warrant in the shape of a premature peace (though, as a 
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matter of fact, contrary to the calculations of Parliamentarians, 
it would be the signal for a military Dictatorship). According to 
one view, Mr. Asquith, despite his profuse professions of friend- 
liness to his successors, is determined to “‘ down ”’ the new Premier 
at the first opportunity and complete his own career and the 
country’s ruin. In this connexion his reported refusal of an 
Karldom and the Garter—if they were ever offered to a politician 
who deserves impeachment—is cited as evidence that he means 
mischief. Others, on the other hand, opine that the ex-Premier 
has the intelligence to recognize plain facts and sufficient philosophy 
to bow to the inevitable, and that he knows, despite his assumed 
self-complacency, that his fall is final. His lieutenants are 
admittedly all thirsting for blood, and now find themselves in 
the congenial company of Sir John Simon, who never had much 
stomach for the war, and Napoleon-Nelson-Churchill, who only 
has stomach for wars directed by himself and who might, in the 
process of boxing the political compass, shortly emerge as a 
Pacifist. Will Mr. Asquith give this motley crew the lead they 
are looking for in the vain hope of restoring them to the promised 
land? Or will his natural indolence and inertia assert them- 
selves? Will he be the wet blanket of the new Opposition as 
he was of the old Government? We must wait and see. It 
would not be easy for him, in the face of repeated uncompromising 
expositions of the national cause and equally explicit declarations 
of our cbjective, to do anything overt calculated to weaken the 
arm of the Government even were he disposed to be guided by 
his enraged entourage. On the other hand, it would be madness 
in Ministers to be lulled into a false sense of security by any 
assurances of assistance from the most disgruntled collection of 
individuals who ever sat on one Bench. 


It must be acknowledged that on the face of it nothing could be 
more avenant than Mr. Asquith’s public attitude towards his 
successor. Does he contemplate at some future 
time serving under Mr. Lloyd George, as he was 
undoubtedly prepared to serve under Mr. Bonar 
Law, as Lord Chancellor or in some other capacity, and would 
have done so but for the amour-propre of resentful colleagues ? 
We trust that the door may be finally closed on the ex-Prime 


Ex-Premier 
and Premier 
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Minister, who can only atone for the appalling mess he has made 
of national affairs by constant, unremitting, single-minded support 
of those who are trying to clean it up. Mr. Asquith disgusted 
the disgruntled by his welcome to his successor in the House of 
Commons, indicating, as it does, a larger mind than the McKennas 
and the Runcimans, who cannot conceal their fury at the turn of 
events, as in their impenetrable self-complacency they were 
convinced that they were in office for life. Mr. Asquith (House 
of Commons, December 19) cordially congratulated “my right 
hon. friend [Mr. Lloyd George] with all my heart upon his accession 
to the highest and most responsible place in the service of the 
Crown.” No one knew better or, indeed, as well as he did its cares, 
labours, anxieties, especially at such a time, and he could only 
hope that his successor “ will be sustained by a full measure of 
physical strength and energy, and I can assure him he will have 
in the prosecution of a task of unexampled magnitude and diffi- 
culty the whole-hearted sympathy of persons of all classes and 
all Parties in this House.” There had never been any period of 
our history when the voice of Party had been so silent, the deflec- 
tions of the Party current so rare, or a more united front presented 
by a more united nation. “ My one desire is to give support to 
the Government of the country—I do not care for the moment by 
whom it is conducted, although I am very glad to see a man of 
such ability as my right hon. friend in the place which he so 
worthily occupies—and whatever experience [ have gained, for 
whatever it is worth, is at the disposal of the Government.” But 
even Mr. Asquith hankers after a sterile past. ‘“‘ Party is in 
abeyance, but in good time it will revive. [Hear, hear.] Govern- 
ment by Coalition is only suited to special emergencies, and for 
the normal conduct of our affairs the Party system, with all its 
defects and all its drawbacks—and by the Party system I mean 
the clash of organized opinions, with definite policies and re- 
sponsible leadership—is the best expedient, imperfect though it be, 
which has yet been devised for the conduct of democratic govern- 
ment.” There we have a revelation of the Mandarin mind, 
which explains more effectually than any critic why Party leader- 
ship, which may be relatively harmless in the piping times of 
peace, is so hopeless at a great national crisis when the world is 
governed, as Bismarck pointed out, not by parliamentary speeches, 
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but by “blood and iron.” Is it reasonable to expect that parlia- 
mentarians brought up in a totally different atmosphere should 
be able to adapt themselves to the new conditions, or to wonder 
that they failed lamentably ? While the Debating Society, of 
which Mr. Asquith was the non-committal Chairman, was weighing 
all the pros and cons of every possible move, the enemy acted 
vigorously, rigorously, ruthlessly. 


However, Mr. Asquith bears no malice against “the con- 
spirators”’ who have displaced him, indeed, in some respects 
they have earned his gratitude, as he was “ un- 
From speakably relieved to be released from a daily 
annua burden which has lately been carried under 
to Asquith : se : 
almost insupportable conditions.” Nothing was 
further, however, from the ex-Premier’s intentions than to 
make any apology to the country whose affairs had been so 
woefully mishandled. “ Errors of judgment, defects of method, 
there may have been, and there undoubtedly have been.” Our 
Allies and the enemy himself, if in a candid mood, would make 
the same confession. “That there has been slackness or 
lethargy, infirmity of purpose, above all, want of thoroughness 
and want of whole-heartedness in our concentration upon our 
common task, not only on my own behalf, but on behalf of my 
late colleagues, as well as those who sit upon that bench as those 
who sit upon this, I emphatically deny.” The full story could 
not, of course, yet be told. Critics in war enjoyed the enormous 
dialectical advantage that while they were free to speak and write 
(this is surely not the case under the Defence of the Realm Act ?) 
those whom they assailed were necessarily tongue-tied by their 
duty to their military and naval advisers and their obligation 
to our Allies. The suggestion that Ministers are restrained 
from defending themselves out of consideration for soldiers and 
sailors—whom they never hesitate to throw over in order to save 
themselves—is calculated to raise a smile among those who know 
how we are governed. However, Mr. Asquith was in his loftiest 
mood. Such criticism was no new phenomenon, as it had been 
observed “ever since public opinion became vocal and found a 
daily or weekly articulate organ. It was so in the days of Lord 
Chatham, it was so in the days of Mr. Pitt, it was so in the times 
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of the Napoleonic struggles, and never more conspicuously than 
in its most critical phase, when Castlereagh and Wellington were 
the favourite targets of the darts of the omniscient amateur.” 
But none of these men had ever deliberately and in cold blood 
adopted as their motto “ Wait and See” and acted upon it. 
However, Mr. Asquith is completely satisfied with himself, which 
is the chief cause of his fall. “I am quite content when all the 
facts come to be disclosed to leave my Administration and the 
part which I myself played in it to the judgment of history.” 
Addington said the same, nevertheless the country was immensely 
relieved when his place was taken by Pitt, as Addington was no 
more competent to win wars than Mr. Asquith. The Peace of 
Amiens—a truce or an armistice for Napoleon—was made in his 
time. 


Mr. AsquitH and his friends believe, or pretend to believe, that 
they were the victims of a nefarious “ plot.” According to the 
‘i ex-Premier in addressing his tearful admirers at 
big the Reform Club after his debacle, “ there has 
been a well-organized, carefully engineered con- 

spiracy—not, I believe, let me say at once, countenanced in any 
quarter of the Liberal Party, but directed against Members of the 
Cabinet, and directed, it is true, in part against some of my late 
Unionist colleagues, but in the main, I think, against my noble 
friend Lord Grey and myself.” The Daily News dots the i’s 
and crosses the t’s. “In the end he [Mr. Asquith] has been 
brought down, not by the will of the nation, not by the verdict 
of Parliament, but by a crusade in the Press engineered by Lord 
Northcliffe and inspired by those who owed everything to him 
but could not pay the debt of loyalty.” (Daily News, December 6, 
1916.) It is perhaps not unnatural, however infantile, in Infal- 
libles and Indispensables who are in reality Obsoletes, to 
thus account for their inevitable collapse. As we are likely to 
hear a good deal more of this “conspiracy” it may be worth 
investigating. It is true that the Press played a prominent and 
effective part in bringing down the Coalition, also that Lord 
Northcliffe, who is the outstanding figure of our profession—a 
very remarkable personality, not to say genius—was particu- 
larly active and assiduous in a campaign of which British jour- 
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nalism has every reason to be proud, as the British Empire can 
now defeat the Mailed Fist. But in what sense was there any 
“conspiracy ” which suggests ulterior motives, and what were 
these ulterior motives? Surely if a writer or an editor or a 
proprietor becomes honestly convinced that a particular Govern- 
ment is injurious to the country, still more if he believes it spells 
disaster, it is surely his duty to work overtime and wear out his 
shoe-leather in trying to get rid of it? Per contra, if he regards 
the Coalition or any other Cabinet as “ the best of all possibles ” 
it is no less his duty to uphold it, as was done day by day, week 
by week, year by year, despite all Ministerial blunders and mis- 
fortunes, by the Daily Telegraph, the Westminster Gazette, the 
Scotsman, the Yorkshire Post, the Spectator, etc. We should 
never dream of accusing any of these, acutely as we differed 
from them, of being involved in any “ conspiracy ” because they 
trusted a Government which we distrusted, and we cannot conceive 
how any similar accusation can be brought against the anti- 
Coalition Press, which we should describe as the Independent 
Press in that it had no connexions with the Government—the 
Times, the Morning Post, the Daily Mail, the Evening News, 
and longo intervallo the National Review. 


Aaatnst the dogma of the “Trust Asquith” school that all 
criticism of the Premier was treason we cannot argue, but 
even this crime does not constitute ‘“ conspiracy.” 
No one worked harder or more unremittingly in 
our humble, unobtrusive way than the National 
Review for the downfall of the Wait-and-See regime, for the simple 
reason that it seemed to us incapable of waging vigorous war or 
making victorious peace. We took orders from no one and con- 
spired with no one, either inside the Govermennt or outside, so we 
at any rate stand clear of any imaginery “intrigue.” The honour 
of effecting this great political transformation, which enables the 
old year to close on a note of hope after a prolonged period of 
despair, primarily belongs to three men eminent in the Press—Lord 
Northcliffe, who controls, directs, and supervises the Daily Mail 
and Evening News and is, we believe, the largest shareholder in the 
Times ; Mr. Geoffrey Robinson, the cultivated and gifted Editor 
of the Times ; and Mr. H. A. Gwynne, the Editor of the Morning 
Post, regarded by all his friends as one of “ the whitest of white 


The “ Con- 


spirators ” 
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men.” Will any one in their senses suggest that the Times and 
Morning Post were working together to replace Mr. Asquith by 
Mr. Lloyd George or that anything was at any time concerted 
between these great journals, which are, as a matter of fact, the 
keenest professional rivals? We may be ignorant of politicians, 
but we claim to know something of our own profession. Lord 
Northcliffe and the Editor of the Morning Post are, we believe, not 
acquainted with one another and the Morning Post is notoriously 
one of the severest critics of the Northcliffe Press. The suggestion 
of any “ plot” between them is ludicrous—the fact being that 
Lord Northcliffe, the Editor of the Times, and the Editor of the 
Morning Post all separately and independently arrived on purely 
public grounds at the same conclusion at different dates, for different 
reasons, as a result of different experiences—which was shared 
by almost every patriot in a position to know what was going 
on behind the scenes, as well as many more, that the Twenty- 
Three—any Twenty-Three—were hopelessly, utterly unfit for the 
job on hand. Ultimately it became a choice between changing 
the Government and stalemate or defeat. The Morning Post 
was, we believe, the first great newspaper to realize the rottenness 
of Downing Street, though, if we remember aright, in its natural 
and creditable desire to support the King’s Government in war, 
it informed its readers on the formation of the Coalition in May 
1915 that there would be no more criticism. But events proved 
too strong, and its patriotic and disinterested Editor, who had 
made a speciality of war, saw that a Government which could not 
or would not govern required the continual spur of public opinion, 
and ultimately that unless some substitute were found for the 
Premier the nation would be in peril. Thereupon the Morning 
Post courageously burnt its boats, and though Mr. Lloyd George 
had been anathema maranatha to our contemporary and all its 
readers, in the impasse we had reached, Mr. Gwynne felt that he 
had no option but to plump for the War Minister as National 
Leader. 


Lorp NorrTuc.irreE paid frequent visits to more than one front, 
which taught him that this huge war was being run by a group 
“The Times” of self-complacent civilians at the Back singularly 
ignorant of its needs, unwilling to learn, and 
conspicuously deficient in business capacity, organizing ability, 
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or will-power.* He made strenuous, ceaseless private efforts to 
open the eyes of the Government, in the first place, but none are 
so blind as those who will not see, and ultimately he came to the 
only possible conclusion, viz. that one or the other, ie. the 
Government or the country, must go to the wall. There is no 
more honourable or high-minded member of our profession than 
the present Editor of the Times, and the attempt to discredit 
him as a mere cipher who does not count in “the Northcliffe 
Press,” or as animated by personal animosity against any Minister 
or Ministers, is no less absurd than the supposed “ conspiracy ” 
between the Times and the Morning Post. Before the war the 
Times was more than tolerant of the late Prime Minister, indeed 
it frequently exasperated many of its readers by its tender and 
considerate treatment of Mr. Asquith. So far as we recollect 
there had never been any serious criticism of Sir Edward Grey, 
who owes his spurious reputation as a Foreign Minister chiefly 
to the support and advocacy of the Times. War, however, alters 
everything. It destroys illusions. But for war the Editor of 
the Times might have remained something of “a Mugwump,” 
seeing both sides of many questions like other highly educated men 
—Mr. Geoffrey Robinson is inter alia a Fellow of All Souls. But 
the deplorable policy pursued by Ministers during the past two years 
and their cynical, half-hearted attitude compelled him, however 
reluctantly, to revise his values and abated his admiration of 
Liberal Imperialism, towards which he had strong leanings. 
The Editor has ample editorial discretion on the Times, and 
would never do anything which he regarded as wrong. To 
pretend that the Times is the expensive edition of the Daily 
Mail, or the Daily Mail the cheap edition of the Times, is all 
very well as a journalistic jest, but it is grotesque. The Daily 
Mail, like its excellent contemporary and associate the Evening 
News—more power to their elbow, as we could not do without 
either of them—are obviously under Lord Northcliffe’s imme- 
diate inspiration and management. They are the “apples of his 


* Tf our readers are interested in the real Lord Northcliffe as opposed to “ the bogey 
man” of Downing Street and its hangers-on, they should read his delightful book, 
At the War—if they are so lucky as to be able to obtain a copy. Attractive as ate Lord 
Northcliffe’s impressions, yet more attractive is this charming revelation of the author’s 
character. Only a thoroughly human, appreciative, and lovable personality could have 
written such a book. 
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eye.’ But he would be the first to acknowledge the inde- 
pendence of the Editor of the Times on matters of policy. The 
British Empire is immensely indebted to the three men whose 
names we have taken in vain, to whose efforts we owe the 
miracle—pronounced by parliamentarians to be “ impossible ” 
and “ unthinkable ’—of ejecting the Vicar of Bray from Downing 
Street, though as a matter of fact, if the truth may be told, Mr. 
Asquith was the real author of his own debacle. Public 
opinion, especially in this country, invariably supports Govern- 
ments during the stress of war in generous and unstinted 
fashion, but there are limits to this indulgence as to everything 
else, and Mr. Asquith from an early stage exceeded them. 


In this connexion there could be no more impartial or convincing 
witness than Lord Morley of Blackburn—equally distinguished 
in journalism and politics. As he told the House 
of Lords (November 3, 1915) : 

I have myself for a long time been connected with the newspaper 
press, and am, therefore, in some sense an expert observer, and I have never seen in 
the long time during which I have surveyed affairs, a Government or an Administra- 


tion in less need of a censored Press than the present. I have never seen a 
Government more tenderly handled. 


Lord Morley’s 
Measure 


In truth no Press campaign or “conspiracy,” however “ engi- 
neered,” could have shaken Mr. Asquith had he acted with reason- 
able foresight, with common sense, energy, and decision—had he, 
in a word, convinced the country that he was the right man in 
the right place at this crisis of her fate, because he was “ all out 
to beat the Boche.” His faithful henchman, Mr. Bonar Law, 
while still serving under him, indulged in this intelligent anticipa- 
tion, which is appropriate to the present and may be commended 
to those with “conspiracies” on the brain : 


I knew that from the public point of view it [the Coalition Government] was a 
great experiment; it would either be a great success or a great failure. Up to now 
it has not been a great success, though it has not been a great failure. (Mr. Bonar Law, 
House of Commons, December 14, 1915.) 


A year later, however, Mr. Bonar Law had reviewed his judgment, 
realizing that the Coalition had now become “a great failure ”»— 
so much so that, despite Mr. Asquith’s hypnotic influence over 
him, the Unionist Leader somewhat suddenly and quite unex- 
pectedly informed the Premier in writing (December 3) that 


either he must retire or all the Unionists would retire. Was 
VOL. LXVIII 39* 
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Mr. Bonar Law in any “conspiracy”? Mr. Asquith has himself 
explicitly exonerated Mr. Lloyd George, and we have reason to 
believe that the War Minister and Lord Northcliffe had not so 
much as met for several months prior to the recent crisis. Any- 
thing less “‘ engineered” than the home-made humiliation of the 
Coalition it would be difficult to conceive. It was the revolt of 
“the man in the street” against the Mandarin of the Cabinet, 
and its result is the emancipation of the country from a Political 
Purgatory. The Independent Press simply told the truth. 


No less important than the Ministerial changes—indeed, more 
important—were the notable naval changes which preceded the 

; political transformation. We had never joined in 
aan the hue and cry against Mr. Balfour as First Lord 
of the Admiralty because we profoundly distrusted 
some of its promoters and dreaded the reappearance of Lord 
Fisher at Whitehall, which was an obsession with a certain active 
journalistic claque who knew no more about the Fleet than they 
knew of Mars. We equally feared the political cabal who divided 
their time between intriguing against Sir Douglas Haig and 
denouncing the First Lord, not for his failings, but because they 
aspired to that post. Mr. Balfour rendered conspicuous service 
when he replaced Mr. Winston Churchill in May 1915, and restored 
peace and confidence throughout the Service, which was a neces- 
sary preliminary to waging successful war. Undoubtedly changes 
at the Admiralty had latterly become desirable, as the Board had 
got somewhat stale and stood in urgent need of reinforcement 
from the sea. Also it must be said that the Admiralty chronically 
suffers from excessive routine and red tape and is afflicted with 
a civilian element worthy of the old War Office. The true remedy 
was to bring the Navy to Whitehall. Universal satisfaction was 
caused by the announcement that all obstruction had been over- 
come and that the Commander-in-Chief, one of the greatest sailors 
who ever trod a quarter-deck, Sir John Jellicoe, had consented 
to sacrifice himself by becoming First Sea Lord. The Fleet 
acutely feels his loss no less than the Admiral regrets the Fleet, 
which during the last two and a half years he has gradually 
fashioned into the most formidable fighting machine in the world. 
We are but dimly conscious of what we owe to Admiral Jellicoe, 
who stands out among his contemporaries, who has not only 
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created and organized a Fleet, but has founded a school, and 
to whose sagacity, efficiency, and devotion is so largely due 
our maritime ascendancy over the enemy. There is only one 
Jellicoe, and in that sense no one can replace him because there 
is no one like him. Besides enjoying the unbounded confidence 
of officers and men throughout his vast command, he is equally 
beloved. All his subordinates would cheerfully do twenty-four 
hours’ work in the day for him. It does one good to hear the 
enthusiasm he arouses in the great silent Navy. Sir Cecil 
Burney and Captain Lionel Halsey accompany Admiral Jellicoe 
to Whitehall, which will now be in intimate touch with the 
Fleet. 


THE problem of the succession was not easy, and ultimately it 
was decided to ignore seniority and to appoint that brilliant 
‘ young Admiral, Sir David Beatty, as Commander- 
ig in-Chief of the Grand Fleet. He has a wonderful 
war record, and the officers and men of the Battle- 

cruiser Squadron swear by him, as those of the Grand Fleet swore 
by Sir John. The word “ squadron” conveys an entirely inade- 
quate idea of the extent and variety of Sir David’s command, 
which we only refrain from particularizing from fear of the Censor- 
ship, though we may be sure that the enemy are familiar with 
every unit it contains. The Battle-cruiser Squadron is a band of 
brothers. Admiral Beatty, who is a born leader of men, is 
described as “lucky.” There could be no more valuable asset 
in war, especially in naval warfare, where there is such a small 
margin between hit and miss, between victory and defeat, and 
we can only trust that his luck, which is our luck, may continue. 
We believe we are similarly debarred from mentioning the other 
important and interesting changes consequent on Sir John Jellicoe’s 
return to Whitehall, but it is satisfactory to know that the new 
Chief of the Staff, Admiral Beatty’s successor in the command 
of the Battle-cruiser Squadron, and the new Battle Squadron 
commanders are all men who are regarded by the Service as 
first rate. We have a really great combination at the Admiralty 
and at sea, and with Sir Edward Carson as First Lord we may 
cherish the hope that at last the Navy will be relieved from the 
palsied hand of the Foreign Office, which has exerted itself to 
lose the war. Mr. Balfour’s failure to uphold the naval view 
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against the Downing Street view was his chief failing. Sir Edward 
Carson is made of sterner stuff, though, judging by the enthusiasm 
with which Mr. Balfour’s appointment as Foreign Minister has 
been hailed by the Haldane Gang, he is evidently expected to 
maintain “ the Grey tradition,” which may be described in two 
words as “ funking neutrals.” 


Is it too much to hope that among urgent reforms introduced 
by the new regime will be a drastic change in the present deplorable 
system of distributing Honours, which have become 
a byword among the self-respecting part of the 
community ? We cannot actually say that Honours 
are bought and sold because we do not know, but there are 
endless instances of peerages, baronetcies, Privy Councillorships, 
and other titular distinctions being lavished upon persons of 
whom nothing was previously known and for whom nothing could 
be said except that they were believed to possess long purses. 
Were they contributors to some unaudited, secret Party fund 
that the fountain of Honours should be thus polluted ? Who 
were they? Whence came they? What were they doing in 
this country, many of them hailing from a foreign and bitterly 
hostile community ? Hope springs eternal in the human breast, 
and we sincerely hope that Mr. Lloyd George may do something 
to purify our public life by knocking this odious and rotten system 
on the head. If the secret Party funds disappeared with the 
traffic in titles, two birds would be killed with one stone and 
something done for clean government. In any event, during a 
great war, of which the brunt falls on the Services, it is unseemly 
to continue conferring Honours of any kind on pre-war politicians 
who have contributed nothing to the war. All Honours should be 
reserved for the Fighting Men, as it is the only way in which the 
State can show its appreciation, and so far they have been shabbily 
treated. Such being the general feeling, it was something of a 
shock to open one’s newspaper immediately after the formation 
of the new Government to find that Sir Maxwell Aitken, M.P., 
had become a peer before either Sir John Jellicoe, Admiral Beatty, 
Sir Douglas Haig, or Sir William Robertson. Who is this Sir 
Maxwell Aitken “ anyway,” as the Americans say, and what has 
he done to be singled out in thismanner? Weare told that heis 
a friend of Mr. Bonar Law—but we are not at law, we are at war. 


Problem of 
Honours 


A NATIONAL POLICY 


[Being the Introduction to Mr. Colvin’s new book, shortly to be 
published by the National Review] 


My book on The Germans in England, although it had a more 
modest intention, was in some sort an essay upon English history 
in the Middle Ages. For it attempted to show that the main 
plot of our story was the struggle between a National Party and 
a foreign economic tyranny. The Hanseatic League, according 
to its own agent in London, at one time held England “ under 
its thumb.” And the revolt against this German domination was 
only brought to a successful issue, after a struggle lasting three 
hundred years, in the reign of Elizabeth. That great Queen 
headed a National Party which expelled the German, and estab- 
lished the economic and, therefore, the political independence of 
England. 

The Spanish marriage was part of the design of the Hanseatic 
League to re-establish its supremacy in England, a supremacy 
shaken in the tragically short reign of Edward VI. Here again 
evidence recently published confirms my view. 

In the Calendar of State Papers (Spain) for the Year 1553, 
edited by Mr. Royall Tyler, the archives of Vienna, Simancas, 
Besancon, and Brussels furnish a full account from the Imperial 
side of the marriage negotiations. While they are proceeding, a 
Hanseatic Embassy is in London negotiating the restoration of 
the Hanseatic privileges. The two negotiations go hand in hand. 
On June 13 the Emperor writes from Brussels to the Imperial 
Ambassador, Jehan Scheyve, that “as the men of Cologne and 
the other towns are our subjects of the Empire,” “ he must assist 
the ambassadors those towns are sending to England to solicit 
for the re-establishment of the ancient privileges and liberties 
enjoyed of old in England by their inhabitants.” 

Lord Paget, Master of the Household, who, according to Mr. 
Tyler, “had specialized in Imperial affairs’ and was “ anxious 
to recoup heavy losses suffered under Northumberland,” was the 
willing tool of the German Ambassador. Dr. Gardiner, Bishop of 
Winchester, the Lord Chancellor, was less willing, but assented 
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to the restoration of the privileges, which was confirmed on 
October 24, 1553: “. . . the said Towns shall continue, the said 
decree notwithstanding, to bring into and carry out of England 
all manner of goods, and carry on their trade according to 
the privileges they enjoyed before the publication of the said 
decree.” * 

Simon Renard, Scheyve’s successor, reports to the Emperor 
his arguments with Gardiner concerning the marriage. The 
Chancellor agreed it was “a great offer, a great match, an 
earnest of great affection,’ but he had his doubts : 


He did not know what the merchants of England would say to it, except that it 
was intended to enrich foreigners by opening the gates of the country to them and 
impoverish its unfortunate inhabitants. When the privileges of the Stillyard were 

. restored . . . the English merchants had complained and displayed dissatisfac- 
tion. I made answer that if the Queen approved of delay I would not be able to 
disagree. . . . As for the objections that might be made by the merchants, I thought 
the alliance would mean riches and advantages for them rather than poverty, because 
navigation would be safer and trade freer. 


The sly Renard goes on to report how he immediately informed 
Paget, who informed the Queen, of the Chancellor’s objections, 
with the result that “ the Queen was very angry with the Chan- 
cellor.” + Thus was the interest of England betrayed, and thus 
did Mary to gain the aflections of a Prince lose the affections of 
her subjects. 

Here, then, we see, not for the first nor the last time, the 
secret hand in the affairs of England. “ We are betrayed by what 
is false within.’ The interest of the nation is sold by a needy 
courtier and surrendered by a weak statesman. Yet it is of 
good cheer to know that England had the power to free herself 
from this dependency upon a foreign economic system; that 
after long travail she gave birth to a National Government and a 
National Party which together raised her to economic and political 
freedom. 

What were the forces which inspired that saving power? I 
am content to enumerate two: patriotism, or the spirit of 
nationality, and interest coinciding with patriotism. As to which 
of these two forces is the stronger in history I do not feel com- 
petent to decide. A friend who despises my material views 


* The names of the Hanseatic Embassy may possibly interest those readers who 
are still sceptical as to the German character of the League: “ Hermann Falk, Consul ; 
Dr. Hermann Cruser and Gotschalk de Wickeden of Liibeck ; Hermann Sudermann, 
Consul; Dr. Heinrich Sudermann and Constantine 4 Lysskirchen, Senator, of Cologne ; 
Dr. Johan Rollwagen, and Dietmar Renkel, Senator, of Bremen; Albrecht Hackemann, 
Consul; Dr. Johan Strubb and Gerard Niebuer, Senator, of Hamburg; Johan 4 
Werden, Knight of the Golden Fleece, etc. ; and Dr. Georg Clefeld, Senator, of Danzig.” 
—Calendar of State Papers (Spain) for the Year 1583, p. 316. 

+ Ibid., pp. 347-348. 
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suggests that none have died in this great war for interest, whereas 
millions have died for patriotism. It is a plausible point, and 
yet let us remember that this war is in itself a great national 
emotion, which is the reaction against injuries to the national 
interest. National hatreds and national antagonisms are the 
expression of economic rivalry. But if this be denied, it remains 
true that while men upon a great occasion are willing to die for 
patriotism, they live and work as a general rule for interest. It 
is a motive which never sleeps and never dies; but operates 
silently and secretly behind all the pretexts and pretensions of 
human action. When interest is in conflict with patriotism the 
State strikes feebly and uncertainly, and is found willing to 
betray. But when interest and patriotism unite in the Govern- 
ment, then it is resolute and bold: it fights with energy, power, 
and skill, and is terrible and unrelenting towards its enemies. 

Thus we find England in a war with Spain acting with the 
whole force of her national strength, swiftly, resolutely, with the 
success that comes from whole-hearted action. The contrast 
between the action of England and Spain was marked by a 
shrewd contemporary. Giovanni Gritti, Venetian Ambassador in 
Rome, reports a conversation. with Pope Sixtus V to his Doge 
and Senate : * 


. . . The King [said his Holiness] goes trifling with this Armada of his, but the 
Queen acts in earnest. Were she only a Catholic she would be our best beloved, for 
she is of great worth. Just look at Drake! Whois he? What forces has he? And 
yet he burned twenty-five of the King’s ships at Gibraltar and as many again at 
Lisbon ; he has robbed the flotilla and sacked San Domingo. His reputation is so 
great that his countrymen flock to him to share his booty. We are sorry to say it, 
but we have a poor opinion of this Spanish armada, and fear some disaster. The King 
snould have sailed when we told him, in September of last year. Rapidity is of prime 
importance ; what can the King do? He has no money [etc.]. 


Now what was the secret of this contrast? In Spain the 
economic and military organizations were separate and hostile. 
The Spanish trade was financed from Flanders and Germany. 
The Hanseatic League supplied Spain with ships, naval stores, 
and munitions of all sorts at ruinous prices. Yet Germany was 
neutral in the conflict, and at least one Hanseatic city (Stade) had 
been bought by England and was acting in her interest. 

The Spaniards hated the German and Flemish merchant, and 
with good reason: on the one side there was exploitation, on the 
other resentment, and with such relations there could be no 
harmonious action between the military and the economic 
organizations. 

Contrast the position in England. Her Merchant Adventurers 


* Cal. S.P. (Venetian), vol. viii, p. 379, August 20, 1588. 
} Ibid., pp. xlii, xliii. 
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were a national organization two thousand strong, conducting 
almost the whole foreign trade of the country. They were all 
natural-born Englishmen, not allowed so much as to marry a 
foreign wife or hold real property abroad. They were bound by 
solemn oath to act as the secret agents of their country, and to 
report to their Government everything that seemed to threaten 
the national interest. 

By operations on the Continental bourses they stopped 
Spanish credit, and delayed the sailing of the Armada for a whole 
year. And when the Armada did sail the Company sent out a 
fleet of no less than a hundred armed ships as its contribution to 
the national defences. In the one case interest and patriotism 
pulled together ; in the other an unsound economic system was 
reflected in wasteful and inefficient preparations. 

There are people who affect to believe that the sentiment of 
nationality is a modern growth, and hardly existed before railways, 
the post, and the Press brought all parts of a kingdom into touch 
with one another. I think, upon the contrary, that the sentiment 
of English nationalism was stronger in Elizabethan days than in 
our own. We find it expressed in letters of State, in the national 
drama, and even in mercantile correspondence with a passion 
which leaves no room for doubt. 

We see it in the letters of the Queen. When the Duke of 
Anjou is proposed as her husband, she seeks an assurance that 
the Duke will not accept the offer of the sovereignty of the 
Netherlands : 


I dare not [she writes] assure Monsieur how his greater matter will end till I be 
assured what way he will take with the Low Countries. For rather will I never meddle 
with marriage than have such a bad covenant added to my part. Shall it ever be 
found true that Queen Elizabeth hath solemnized the perpetual harm of England 
under the glorious title of a France’s heir? No, no! It shall never be.* 


And we find this national spirit expressed in the policy of the 
great merchant companies, which set before themselves as their 
chief end the economic strength and independence of their country. 
This policy is so well expressed by the merchant Thomas Mun, 
who wrote his famous England’s Treasure by Foreign Trade 
between 1630 and 1640, that I may take him as representative of 
the Elizabethan tradition. “The Merchant,’ he begins, “is 
worthily called the Steward of the Kingdom’s Stock by way of 
commerce with other nations ; a work of no less reputation than 
trust, which ought to be performed with great skill and conscience 
that so the private gain may ever accompany the publique good.” 
The whole purpose of his book, as we see in every page, is the 


* Cal. Hatfield House MSS. part xiii, p. 180. The letter is written to Stafford, 
her Minister at Paris. 
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economic strength and independence of his country by manu- 
factures and a profitable trade. But for our immediate purpose 
it is only necessary to display the spirit by one noble passage : 


If we duly consider England’s Largeness, Beauty, Fertility, Strength, both by 
Sea and Land, in multitude of warlike People, Horses, Ships, Ammunition, advantagious 
situation for Defence and Trade, number of Seaports and Harbours, which are of 
difficult access to enemies, and of easie outlet to the Inhabitants, wealth by excellent 
Fleece wools, Iron, Lead, Tynn, Saffron, Corn, Victuals, Hides, Wax, and other natural 
endowments, we shall find this Kingdome capable to sit as master of a Monarchy. For 
what greater glory and advantage can any powerful Nation have than to be thus richly 
and naturally possessed of all things needful for Food, Rayment, War, and Peace 
not only for its own plentiful use, but also to supply the wants of other Nations, in 
such a measure, that much money may be thereby gotten yearly, to make the happiness 
compleat . . . and indeed our wealth might be a rare discourse for all Christendome 
to admire and fear, if we would but add art to nature, our labour to our natural 
means... . 


The country, in fact, is to base itself upon its own wealth and 
manufactures: it must have ‘“ wares” with which to trade, lest, 
like Spain, it loses its treasure by exchange. National industry is 
the only true basis of a sound economy. 

The national principle, then, inspired both the Government 
and the commerce of Elizabethan England, and it is this principle 
which underlies what is called the Mercantile system. The main 
object of the Mercantile system was not, as some suppose, a 
favourable balance of trade; it was nothing less than the inde- 
pendence and strength of the kingdom. In the dark ages from 
which England was emerging, England had been weak and depen- 
dent owing to her lack of shipping, of munitions, and of treasure. 
The source of naval power was the Baltic: it contained all those 
commodities without which sailing ships could not be built and 
rigged, and this source of naval power was commanded by the 
Hanseatic League. Again, in metals, in gunpowder and in arms, 
Germany commanded the market. Even the long English bow 
was brought from the north in Hanseatic ships. The currency 
of Europe throughout the Middle Ages was the silver of the 
Empire, mined in Bohemia, the Tyrol, and elsewhere by powerful 
German-Jewish syndicates. When Spain discovered the mines of 
the new world this financial power extended its operations so as 
to exploit the discovery, and the Spanish fleets depended upon 
German finance. The mint and currency of England were 
operated by Germans; German capitalists underwrote our 
national loans, and England’s financial dependence was one of 
the main reasons of her political dependence on the Imperial 
system. 

All these wants it was the design of Elizabethan policy to 
supply. The national aim was to substitute a “ well-grounded 
dependence” for a dependence upon foreigners. With this 
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object Burghley brought over the Hochstetters and other German 
metallurgists who prospected for ore in the north of England and 
in Ireland ; with this object the mineral and battery works were 
founded as a national enterprise; with this object also a whole 
series of statutes were passed into law for the protection of those 
“exquisite knowledges”’ of the handicrafts upon which the 
arming and equipment of soldiers and sailors depended. To 
discover independent sources of “ treasure’ was one of the main 
objects of Elizabethan exploration ; but another main object was 
to find a new Baltic free from “ the badde dealings of the Haster- 
lings ’ from which England might draw pitch, tar, masts for ships, 
flax, hemp, turpentine, salt fish and all things necessary to ship- 
ping. Newfoundland, our first English colony, was hailed with 
enthusiasm as an English Baltic, and our Bristol fishermen laid 
the foundations of England’s naval power by making themselves 
“lords of the harbours ” of that island. 

The exploration of Virginia had a kindred purpose. The 
staple trade of England, the cloth trade, required an independent 
supply of dyes: our Elizabethan economists were not content 
to be at the mercy of France, of Spain and of Turkey for woad, 
logwood, lac, indigo and the rest of those colouring materials 
without which the “exquisite knowledges” of English dyeing 
would have been in vain. Hakluyt is full of references to the 
search for these materials, a search evidently inspired by the 
master-minds which controlled the operations of our sailors. 

Just as the North Cape route to Archangel was England’s 
reply to a Hanseatic monopoly in the Baltic, so her first voyage 
to India was forced upon our English grocers by the hostility of 
Spain and the Empire in the Mediterranean and the Levant. 
The Muscovy Company cherished the grandiose idea of a river 
and caravan route from Archangel to the Caspian, opening a way 
to the East through Persia and Turkestan. But this route 
proving costly and dangerous the national enterprise of the Kast 
India Company was somewhat unwillingly undertaken. 

It was undertaken unwillingly for several reasons. The 
national resources in shipping and seamen were small, and it was 
feared they might be wasted upon a costly and doubtful enter- 
prise. Spices, and especially pepper, were then more important 
to our national economy than they are now, for England lived 
through the winter on powdered and pickled meats. But as 
India was a tropical country which, moreover, manufactured 
cloths and fabrics of all kinds for its own necessities, it was feared 
with some justice that there would be no “ vent ” in that quarter 
for English cloth, and that we should have to export our hard-won 
and much-valued “treasure” to buy goods which although 
important were costly and not of vital necessity. 
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Our grocers argued, on the other hand, that the Dutch mono- 
poly, which they had wrested from Spain and Portugal, were 
forcing pepper to famine prices, and that the money invested in 
this trade would return like a spaniel “ with a duck in its mouth.” 
The enterprise was therefore permitted upon conditions. The 
number of ships engaged and amount of treasure to be exported 
were limited, and the Adventurers were bound to carry with 
them a certain quantity of English cloth to be marketed in the 
East. These conditions indicate how clearly understood and 
firmly held were the lines of our national policy at the opening 
of the seventeenth century. 

But while these spacious and romantic world-enterprises 
fascinate the student, we should not forget that the chief interest 
of England in foreign policy lay nearer home. England’s staple 
trade, as we have seen, was suitable for wear in a cold climate, 
and her chief market was the Empire. ‘To keep open the mouths 
of the Rhine and Hamburg to the English cloth fleets was the 
main object of English policy. Here we find the true explanation 
of our interest both in the balance of power and the independence 
of the Netherlands. Any Power which controlled the greatest 
entrepot of British trade threatened the very life of England. 
From the time of Burghley—and indeed long before—to the time 
of the younger Pitt—and of Sir Edward Grey—the independence 
(or the “ neutrality ’’) of the Netherlands has always been one of 
the master-keys of England’s foreign policy. 


II 


Our history in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries will 
be found to ring the changes upon these main themes. The . 
Elizabethan harmony is changed to discord with the Stuarts, not 
because of religious and constitutional differences as some suppose, 
but because of deep-rooted economic causes which worked for 
change and revolution under the surface. James and his 
courtiers were notoriously under the control of the unseen hand 
of Gondomar; English merchants could find no remedy against 
the corruption and tyranny of Spain; they had a Government 
which they could no longer trust. 

But Gondomar’s was not the only unseen hand which worked 
against the interest of England in the Stuart Court. The Dutch 
were suspected of a secret understanding with Spain; they had 
supplanted the Hanseatic League in the control of the Spanish 
foreign trade. Dutch ships had not only a monopoly of the 
Spanish coastal traffic, but had even become the carriers for 
Spanish America. In Russia and the Baltic, by a system of 
national corruption, Holland was engaged in closing both Arch- 
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angel and the Sound to the English merchants. In Asia the 
massacre of Amboyna was only one of the many acts of violence 
by which our English grocers were driven out of the spice trade. 
For these grievances our merchant companies could obtain no 
remedy from the Stuarts. Both James and Charles were suspected 
of being in Dutch pay, and the close correspondence between 
Holland and the Royalist cause was manifest in the Civil Wars. 
And the early Stuarts not only failed to protect English interests 
abroad, they were committed to a policy of hostility to the 
merchant companies at home. This quarrel between the Stuarts 
and the organized trade of England I have examined in some 
detail, as I take it to prove that the greatest calamity which can 
befall a country is discord between her economic and political 
organizations. The Civil Wars were financed by the merchants 
of England because Charles followed his father in robbing them, 
both of their trade privileges and of their capital, while failing to 
give their trade any adequate protection abroad. 

Holland, like Spain, neglected her manufactures: against the 
advice of her greatest statesman she came to depend more and 
more upon her carrying trade and her banking business. Crom- 
well, on the other hand, followed the Mercantilist policy of 
Elizabeth, being inspired ‘thereto, no doubt, by the City com- 
panies on whose financial support his power was first founded. 
His war with the Dutch and his alliance with Spain have puzzled 
those historians who look for the springs of his policy in religious 
and constitutional grounds. If we stoop to more “ sordid” 
considerations the puzzle is solved. England had long supplied 
the unfinished cloth which was worked up in Holland and sold 
to Spain for the gold of the Indies. Dutch ships carried English 
cloth to Spain ; England was the journeyman, Holland the 
capitalist. In Cromwell’s time Spain was no longer to be feared 
as a naval Power, but to be courted as a profitable market for 
English trade, and the Dutch commercial system interposed itself 
between England and Spain. 

When the neediness and fanaticism of Cromwell led him to 
break with Spain he broke also with the City of London, and 
from that rr the Mercantile interest worked for the Restoration. 
Charles II came back on the Mercantile ticket ; and his national 
policy is evidently inspired, like the policy of Elizabeth and of 
Cromwell, by the great Merchant Companies. For a time we see 
the harmony of political and economic organization restored, 
and England as happy and contented as in the days of Elizabeth. 
But a new factor has begun to work, a new unseen hand begins to 
influence the policy of the Court against the interest of England. 

France had imitated England im founding herself upon the 
power of production. Henri IV, Richelieu, Colbert, all worked 
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for the industrial. and naval independence of France. They 
organized trade, planted new industries, encouraged shipbuilding ; 
both at home and throughout the world the political and military 
power of France supported her commercial power. From Italy 
she gained the “ exquisite knowledges ” of the silk manufacture ; 
from England she smuggled over both weavers and wool; from 
Holland she attempted to wrest both the linen manufacture and 
the shipping trade; she formed alliances in the Baltic to secure 
herself in naval stores, and organized a shipbuilding industr 
superior in speed of production to those of England and Holland. 
Her geographical position and military power opened for her 
manufactures the feebly protected markets of Spain, the Empire, 
and Italy, and her port of Marseilles was used to give her command 
of the Levant and Constantinople. Gaining strength from home 
production she aspired to a world-commerce, and both in Asia 
and in North America her agents and explorers prepared the 
foundations of an empire. 

It was the hidden hand of this new and aggressive Power 
which seduced the later Stuarts from the national interest. The 
methods of Louis XV were simple and primitive. He provided 
Charles II with a French mistress and a French pension; and 
these practices were gracefully extended to embrace as many 
statesmen, politicians, and courtiers as were thought necessary to 
French policy. Excuses have been made for Charles. His most 
learned and most spirited defender is Dr. Shaw,* the learned 
editor of the Treasury papers. Dr. Shaw’s case is that Charles 
was forced by the niggardliness of his Parliament “ to look abroad 
for means to square his income”; that in turning to Louis for 
help ‘“‘ Charles did nothing per se immoral or inimical to English 
interest,” because “‘ in Charles’s day the enemy in the path [of our 
naval expansion] was not France, but Holland.” 

Now it may be possible for the moralist—although it is impos- 
sible for the statesman—to agree that it is no worse for a monarch 
to offer than to accept a bribe. But, in fact, Dr. Shaw is wrong. 
By 1672 Holland was already a declining Power; the declension 
had been noted even in the days of Cromwell, when the “ mountain 
of gold’ had been shattered by the “ mountain of iron.” And as 
England was conscious of the failing strength of Holland, so she 
was conscious of the growing power of France, a power founded, 
like England’s, in wise navigation laws and the protection of 
industry. The English Parliament was niggardly because Charles 
was suspect. If the Government had been true to the pole-star 
of English interest, the English Parliament would probably have 
been generous. Thus both the Pitts, whose fidelity to the English 

* Calendar of Treasury Books for this reign, edited, with Introductions, by William A. 
Shaw. In particular the Introduction to vol. v, part i. 
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interest was unquestioned, had only to ask and their needs were 
supplied. 

However that may be, the dependence of the later Stuarts on 
a trade rival proved their ruin. The French Power extended 
until it embraced Spain and a great part of Italy, overran Southern 
Germany and threatened the mouths of the Rhine. The balance 
of power and the “ vent” of English cloth were both threatened, 
and England was forced into a system of alliances to save Northern 
Europe from becoming a monopoly of the French cloth manu- 
facture. 

The choice of Hanover was popular both because it seemed 
sufficiently remote from French influences and because it covered 
Hamburg, now the greatest entrepot of the English cloth trade. 
A Hanseatic city which had at one time held England “ under its 
thumb ” was now contemptuously maintained as an English quay 
for the North European market. 

The struggle between the manufacturing and maritime Powers 
of France and England forms the balance of our story. In this 
struggle we see an England reduced thrice to an inconclusive 
peace ; thrice betrayed by lawyers and politicians, yet returning 
again and again to the true bent of a national policy which was 
in the end victorious. That policy was to strike at the sources 
from which the enemy drew his power, and it was for this reason 
that a war begun in Europe spread to the ends of the earth. Both 
France and England drew a great part of their naval and economic 
power from North America and the West Indies. Cape Breton 
and the Newfoundland banks were the nurseries of their seamen. 
From there France drew the supplies of fish with which she 
traded in Spain and the Mediterranean, where Bourbon influence 
and military power gave her command of the markets. From 
Canada France drew the timber to supply her marvellous ship- 
building yards, of which the organization and celerity were the 
wonder and despair of England and Holland. From Canada also 
she drew the peltries which gave her the Continental monopoly of 
the vastly profitable hat trade. Her plantations in the West 
Indies enabled her to supply Spain, Holland, and Germany with 
sugar, and thus from those great sources she commanded the 
most valuable trades in Europe, and supplied the armies which 
dominated the Continent. 

Against such a Power England was sometimes tempted to 
despair, yet those politicians, like Bolingbroke and Bute, who 
were suspected of lukewarmness in the struggle she never forgave. 
Although France supplied the Continent with her commodities 
and manufactures, they were never allowed to enter the English 
market. England preserved her sugar-supply by maintaining the 
English market as the monopoly of her West Indian planters, and 
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prohibited France from breaking into the British commercial 
system. Even when Bolingbroke seduced an exhausted country 
to the stalemate peace of Utrecht he was defeated in his design 
of opening the British market to French wines and brandies, for 
English trade being then organized upon a national basis had 
power to defend itself and the national interest against political 
betrayals. If the Mercantile system failed in Ireland and New 
England, owing to its egotism, it nevertheless succeeded in pro- 
tecting England against that commercial penetration which is the 
most dangerous of all attacks upon the integrity of a State. 

The commercial union with Scotland, until then an outpost 
of French commercial power, and the Methuen Treaty with 
Portugal were well-calculated blows in this economic struggle. 
But the master-strokes came when the master-mind of the elder 
Pitt brought the Government and naval power of England into 
complete harmony with her economic power. We shall not 
understand the policy of Pitt unless we realize that that statesman 
worked in co-operation with the merchants and city companies of 
London. The blows which he aimed at the Bourbon Power had 
their origin, not in his own mind, but in the minds of his advisers, 
the merchants of London. Cumming, the Quaker, prompted the 
capture of the French West African Empire, on which France 
depended for the labour which produced her sugar; and William 
Beckford drew up plans of campaign for Canada and the West 
Indies. 

Pitt, like Marlborough, was betrayed by the politicians, yet 
his work established the supremacy of England’s naval power 
and decided in advance the ultimate issue of the struggle. . 

If we examine the political economy of Adam Smith in the 
light of these historical considerations we see clearly the fallacies 
of his system. The factor of national power decided these great 
economic struggles ; trade is seen to be, not a peaceful exchange 
to the mutual advantage of individuals, but a struggle between 
organizations and whole nations. One nation attempts to exploit 
another and to prevent its rival by force from access to a market 
or to a supply of raw material. Although Adam Smith writes of 
the wealth of nations, this question of the use of national power 
has almost no place in his system. He imagines an ideal world 
modelled upon a poetic conception of Tahiti, not a real world in 
which England fought with France for control of the sugar trade, 
or the Newfoundland banks and drying stations. Where these 
national considerations force themselves upon him, as in his 
famous reference to the Navigation Laws, it is as an admission 
which threatens his whole system. Adam Smith imposed on 
generations which granted his premises because, like him, they 
were imperfectly acquainted with history. His premises being 
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granted, his logic is invulnerable ; but the whole structure falls 
to the ground when its foundations are examined in the light of 
history. 

It does not concern us that these struggles between nations 
are sordid, cruel, and immoral. Perhaps they are, perhaps they 
are not ; but the fact remains that they form the staple of history ; 
that they have always been waged in the past and, therefore, 
presumably will continue to be waged in the future. No states- 
man has the right to assume that human nature and the nature 
of nations, which have remained constant since history began, will 
change fundamentally in his day and generation. If he so 
presumes he will end by betraying his trust. The only safe rule 
is fidelity to a national policy founded upon national interest. 
What this policy is must be gathered from history and experience, 
not from morality and metaphysics. And if we look at the course 
of the present war, and then at the practice of a Chatham or a 
Burghley, we must conclude that England is best served when 
her rulers have the clearest conception of the relations between the 
economic interest and the national strength of their country. 


Ian D. Cotvin 
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THE ADVENTURES OF A 
COALITION MINUTE 


A Minute came to P.M. 1 

To tell him something should be done. 
He passed it on to P.M. 2, 

And told him what he ought to do. 
From that it went to P.M. 3, 

Who said “ It is not meant for me,” 
So sent it on to P.M. 4, 

Who lost it for a week or more. 

It next appeared in P.M. 5, 

Who tried to keep the thing alive 
By sending it in quick succession 

In alphabetical procession 

To B.M. 1, and D.D.G., 

And thence by way of D.M.C., 

To C.M. 1, 2, 3, and 4, 

Until it reached the panelled door 
Of D.M.R., who thought it wrong 
To stop it, so it passed along 

To D.A.O., till very late 

It reached the home of C.M. 8, 

Who just to have a bit of fun 

Sent it straight back to P.M. 1. 

It now approached its final doom, 
For when it entered P.M.’s room, 
He, thinking there was nothing in it, 
Crossed out his name, which killed the Minute. 


‘PAssED THE CENSOR” 


CONVERSATIONS OF CHRISTOPHER 


[Captain the Hon. Robert Palmer, 6th Hampshire Regiment, was 
killed in action on January 21, 1916, at the Battle of Hanna, in 
Mesopotamia. He wrote “The Conversations of Christopher” during 
the Mesopotamian Campaign. They were apparently intended to 
form a symposium, but only three Conversations were completed at 
the time of his death. An unfinished Conversation on “ Lawyers” 
appeared in last month’s National Review.] 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


“THE glory of England is her public schools,” remarked James. 

“The glory of England is her grandmothers,” I retorted. 

“ Assertions aren’t arguments,”’ protested Christopher. ‘“‘ There 
is a great deal to be said for both views,” he added thoughtfully ; 
“but they seem to require rather fuller treatment.” 

I own I was slightly nettled with James. He was in his most 
British mood. He had been to some cricket match, and returned 
with a cornflower in his buttonhole, a dark blue hat-ribbon, and a 
tricoloured tie. I suspected that Winchester had beaten some- 
body, but refrained from asking. James is an old Wykehamist, 
quite a respectable profession, but he needn’t flaunt his working 
clothes in our smoking-rooms. And a striped tie doesn’t really 
excuse a platitude any more than a speckled straw hat. 

“My retort,” I explained, “ was only intended to convey—in 
rather cutting form—a general dissent from James’s fatuous 
proposition. I have no wish to enlarge upon so sacred a theme 
so near dressing-time.”’ 

“ But I do,” cried the irrepressible James. “It'll do you 
good: you don’t appreciate public schools.” 

“Was I not at Eton?” I asked. But the inference was lost 
on James. 

“ You Etonians beat me . . .” he began. 

“Generally,” I agreed. Christopher interposed. 
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“You humbug,” he said. “ What’s your pretended grievance ?” 

I cleared my throat. 

“A public school,” I said gravely, “as a place of education is 
a farce; as a school of morals, a tragedy.” 

“ Rot,” said James. 

“One at a time,” said Christopher. “ First, as a place of 
education ? ” 

“ Ask James,” I said scathingly. 

“Nobody goes to a public school for the education,” said 
James. There is something inevitable about James’s conversation. 

“That that should be a bromide!” I exclaimed. 

“You go there . . .” he continued imperturbably. 

“To make friends,” I suggested, helpless. 

“Exactly. To make friends, and to develop your character.” 
I was to be spared nothing. 

“ As places of education then do you give them up ?” asked 
Christopher, grave as a judge. 

“Well, it depends on what you call education,” answered 
James. “I can’t say I learnt much there, in the way of books.” 

“ By education,” I said emphatically, “I do not mean lan- 
guages, arithmetic, science, and all that stodge. Still less do 
I mean technical instruction with a view to making money. I 
mean culture in the widest sense: mens sana in corpore sano. A 
public school overdoes the physical side, warps the moral and 
mismanages the mental. It tries to lumber a boy’s mind with 
facts, not to furnish it. It gives him no outlook on life. It 
doesn’t even enable him to quote Homer or recognize a Botticelli.” 

“Who wants to?” said James. 

“Surely,” said Christopher, ‘‘ you’re expecting rather a lot 
for your money. Outlooks on life are ’Varsity products, and 
even Homer implies Greek grammar. Our brains are the rawest 
of material. A school can hardly do more than supply the 
scaffolding and foundations. We may build our minds at college 
and furnish them through life or not. Most of us do it on the 
hire system.” 

“Six years at scaffolding is overdoing it,” I said. 

“T don’t know,” said Christopher. “ They cover too much 
ground perhaps ; but haste doesn’t pay in that stage. Languages 
are the time-wasters.” 
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“You force a boy to spend half his time at the scaffolding of 
a classical education, on which in nine cases out of ten he never 
builds.” 

“Tn nine cases out of ten,” said James scornfully, “ nobody 
builds on scaffolding, if they’re sane.” 

IT quelled him with a glance. 

“The question then,” said Christopher, “is whether it is 
worth while lugging ten boys half-way up Parnassus for the sake 
of inducing one to climb the peak.” 

“Why not eliminate the nine before starting ? ” 

“And send them up Ludgate Hill instead? Because the 
only proof is in the climbing.” 

“ Better nine *bus-horses bored than a Pegasus pinioned ? ” 

“T think so,” said Christopher. 

“T don’t quite see that,” said James. “ A fellow’s education 
should enable him to earn a living. His parents have a right to 
expect it. But luckily there are still openings for gentlemen. It’s 
their character tells, not what they know: and Greek’s as good 
a thing to forget as book-keeping.” 

“ Epigram by James,” I exclaimed. 

“Character is formed on the cricket-field,”’ he concluded 
sententiously. I repented. 

“Then the only reform I can suggest,” remarked Christopher, 
“would be to have cricket six mornings a week and Greek on 
Saturday afternoons.” 

“ There are, of course, minor counts in the first indictment,” 
I resumed. “The system of having French taught by the 
cricket master seriously threatens the Entente. At least there 
should be an equivalent amount of cricket taught by a French 
master.” 

“My sacred aunt!” exclaimed James. I ignored the sugges- 
tion, if it was one. 

“ And the divinity!” I continued, shuddering. ‘“ Crumbs of 
desiccated dogma soaked in uncandid criticism, administered at 
7 A.M. by a master as Laodicean as the hour permits. Net result, 
a sleepy impression of Christianity as something respectable and 
colourless associated with the names of Westcott and Hort: and 
among the more advanced a perception that the Beatitudes are 
. deplorably un-Thucydidean.” 


> 
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“Well, you have to be so careful,” said James, “not to 
shock people.” 

“Good heavens,” I cried, “ what’s the use of a religion if it 
doesn’t shock people? Your divinity hour should be an electric 
battery, an earthquake. Give them Newman and Huxley and 
have debates: or Chesterton and Shaw, if you like. But not 
Westcott and Hort.” 

“ Don’t be funny,” said James briefly. 

“You're quite right in principle,” said Christopher, “ but it’s 
the parents’ fault, not the schools’. They won’t tolerate reality 
in religious teaching at school because it would expose its unreality 
at home.” 

After a minute’s silence I returned to the charge. 

“ Public school morals are no more Christian than its divinity,” 
I declared, “ but that’s a minor point perhaps. They’re not even 
sound Paganism.” 

“The old man is properly wound up to-night,” said James. 
I am no older than James, so the remark had even less point 
than appears. 

“Strictly speaking,” began Christopher, “ nobody, I suppose, 
would maintain that they are Christian. . . .” 

“And why not ?”’ demanded James. 

“Well, to say the least, the emphasis is different,” I replied. 
“Tn the Gospels it is all on meekness, in the public schools on 
manliness.” 

“One can be both,” said James. 

“Tf I smite you on one cheek will you turn me the other?” I 
asked. 

“You try,” said James. I waived the illustration. 

“You know quite well,” I said, “ that you calmly ignored at 
school all the pious texts you learnt at home. Not quite all 
perhaps. Where kicks were concerned you remembered Dare 
quan accipere ; and where ha’pence, Beati pauperes !” 

“When you drop into Latin I know you're trying to squirm 
in something unfair,” said James. “ The fact remains, and you 
can’t get over it, that a public school teaches you to tell the 
truth and play the game, and not to swank; and if that’s not 
Christianity I don’t know what is.” 

I refrained from the obvious. “In a word, it makes a 
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man of you,” I said, meeting what I saw coming round the 
corner. 

“ Just what I was going to say,” said James. “ Great minds, 
you know James is incredible sometimes. 

“ As to making a man of you,” I observed, “the question of 
course is what sort of a man it makes. And as for the rest of it, 
if the public schools lived up to it, they’d turn out very good 
Pagans: but they don’t.” 

James muttered something irrelevant. 

“Take telling the truth, for instance,” I continued. “In 
theory they make a fetish of it. It is not given its intelligible 
relative value, but is set up as a kind of spurious ethical end in 
itself. In practice they impose a code of the lies you may tell 
and those you may not, unrelated to any known moral principle.” 

“ Only to the dons,” said James. 

“That touches one root-vice of their morals,” I rejoined. 
“The dons, as you call them, are the enemy. What a society ! 
It is a point of honour to screen offenders from the Government. 
In many schools even the prefects won’t report the committers of 
the most abominable offences, for which poor boys are run in by 
the police and sent to prison. You have your own police and 
they betray their trust.” 

** You can’t sneak,” said James. 

“ Thieves’ jargon can’t justify thieves’ practice,’ I replied. 
‘Honour among thieves is all very well, but why be thieves ? 
If a sharper cheats me on a liner, I have him arrested. If a boy 
cribs your exam. paper you must be beaten rather than hand 
him up. It’s ridiculous.” 

“ But it’s playing the game,” maintained James. 

“ Playing the game!” I exclaimed. “ That’s just it. What 
is the essence of a game? A set of arbitrary inventions. To 
treat life as the game is the death of sane ethics. It means a 
gospel of public opinion. And in a school public opinion is a 
wild and barbaric tyranny. Look at your own silly Notion Book 
you're so proud of. ‘It is a bad notion to walk across Flint 
Court until you have been in the school three years.’ The 
taboos are childish. They blur moral values. Many a small boy 
would rather lie or steal an apple than walk across Flint Court. 
Notions are the elemental follies that pass for religion with South 
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Sea Islanders and Wykehamists. They usurp the authority of a 
Church and deny all liberty of conscience. Nobody is to decide 
what is right or wrong, but only to learn his Notions. Good and 
bad pass into good notions and bad notions. Good Lord, how 
St. Paul would have walked across Flint Court before he’d been 
there three minutes ! ” 

“He'd have got another forty stripes save one,” remarked 
James, “ and serve him right.” 

“The curious thing about Notions,” said Christopher in his 
quiet way, “is that Wykehamists are proud of them as their 
own peculiar product. Really, of course, they’re absurdities and 
they’re universal. They are the elemental follies that pass for 
religion in the West Indies and the West End. It is a bad notion, 
for instance, to walk down Bond Street with your trousers off, 
and many a grown man would rather tell a lie or steal an umbrella 
than do it. We all have our moral judgments blurred by conven- 
tions, all except saints and lunatics. St. Paul was regarded as 
both. But where you don’t touch the great moralities I protest 
against John’s attitude. Life is so much jollier if you make a 
game of it. That is the elemental wisdom of South Sea Islanders 
and children.” 

“When I talked about playing the game,” struck in James, 
“ what I meant, of course, was not playing for your own hand.” 

“ That’s sound enough within reason,” I said, “ but its abuse 
is to make you a mere cog. And that touches your last claim.” 

“Swank, you mean? Chuck it, old man, you can’t get on 
your hind legs and stand up for swank.” 

“TI am very comfortable where I am, thank you,” I replied. 
“Swank is a much-abused term. To flaunt a blue satin hat- 
ribbon to let people know you were once a decent cricketer is, I 
grant you, disgusting ; but in a public school swank is a formula 
for the prosecution of any eccentricity.” 

James ignored my subtle shaft and merely replied : 

* Well, a man wants his corners rubbed off.” 
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* For ground in yonder social mill 
We rub each other’s angles down,” 
I quoted. te 8 
“It’s not only the cruelty of it, though rubbing corners off a 
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man of you,” I said, meeting what I saw coming round the 
corner. 

“ Just what I was going to say,” said James. “ Great minds, 
you know——” James is incredible sometimes. 

“ As to making a man of you,” I observed, “ the question of 
course is what sort of a man it makes. And as for the rest of it, 
if the public schools lived up to it, they’d turn out very good 
Pagans: but they don’t.” 

James muttered something irrelevant. 

“Take telling the truth, for instance,” I continued. “In 
theory they make a fetish of it. It is not given its intelligible 
relative value, but is set up as a kind of spurious ethical end in 
itself. In practice they impose a code of the lies you may tell 
and those you may not, unrelated to any known moral principle.” 

“ Only to the dons,” said James. 

“That touches one root-vice of their morals,” I rejoined. 
“The dons, as you call them, are the enemy. What a society ! 
It is a point of honour to screen offenders from the Government. 
In many schools even the prefects won’t report the committers of 
the most abominable offences, for which poor boys are run in by 
the police and sent to prison. You have your own police and 
they betray their trust.” 

* You can’t sneak,” said James. 

“ Thieves’ jargon can’t justify thieves’ practice,’ I replied. 
“Honour among thieves is all very well, but why be thieves ? 
If a sharper cheats me on a liner, I have him arrested. If a boy 
cribs your exam. paper you must be beaten rather than hand 
him up. It’s ridiculous.” 

“ But it’s playing the game,” maintained James. 

“ Playing the game!” I exclaimed. “ That’s just it. What 
is the essence of a game? A set of arbitrary inventions. To 
treat life as the game is the death of sane ethics. It means a 
gospel of public opinion. And in a school public opinion is a 
wild and barbaric tyranny. Look at your own silly Notion Book 
you're so proud of. ‘It is a bad notion to walk across Flint 
Court until you have been in the school three years.’ The 
taboos are childish. They blur moral values. Many a small boy 
would rather lie or steal an apple than walk across Flint Court. 
Notions are the elemental follies that pass for religion with South 
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Sea Islanders and Wykehamists. They usurp the authority of a 
Church and deny all liberty of conscience. Nobody is to decide 
what is right or wrong, but only to learn his Notions. Good and 
bad pass into good notions and bad notions. Good Lord, how 
St. Paul would have walked across Flint Court before he’d been 
there three minutes ! ” 

“He’d have got another forty stripes save one,” remarked 
James, “ and serve him right.” 

“The curious thing about Notions,” said Christopher in his 
quiet way, “is that Wykehamists are proud of them as their 
own peculiar product. Really, of course, they’re absurdities and 
they’re universal. They are the elemental follies that pass for 
religion in the West Indies and the West End. It is a bad notion, 
for instance, to walk down Bond Street with your trousers off, 
and many a grown man would rather tell a lie or steal an umbrella 
than do it. We all have our moral judgments blurred by conven- 
tions, all except saints and lunatics. St. Paul was regarded as 
both. But where you don’t touch the great moralities I protest 
against John’s attitude. Life is so much jollier if you make a 
game of it. That is the elemental wisdom of South Sea Islanders 
and children.” 

“When I talked about playing the game,” struck in James, 
“ what I meant, of course, was not playing for your own hand.” 

“ That’s sound enough within reason,” I said, “ but its abuse 
is to make you a mere cog. And that touches your last claim.” 

“Swank, you mean? Chuck it, old man, you can’t get on 
your hind legs and stand up for swank.” 

“T am very comfortable where I am, thank you,” I replied. 
“Swank is a much-abused term. To flaunt a blue satin hat- 
ribbon to let people know you were once a decent cricketer is, I 
grant you, disgusting ; but in a public school swank is a formula 
for the prosecution of any eccentricity.” 

James ignored my subtle shaft and merely replied : 

“ Well, a man wants his corners rubbed off.” 
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sensitive boy is about as kind and practical a method as rubbing 
his corns off. It’s the destruction of his individuality I complain 
of. How does it go on?” 


“ And merge [he said] on form and gloss 
The picturesque of man and man.” 


“ That’s just it. Good form and glossy hair are the pattern 
laid down. Every boy must be turned out like a pea in a sack. 
Of course it’s the corners that make a boy’s value. They are 
his grains of distinction. You rub them off, or he suffers. What 
great man was ever happy at his public school ? ” 

“Great men,” said James, “are all very well as men, but 
they’re intolerable as boys.” 

“That is no answer,” I said severely, “ you have sat there in 
that chair, James, for fifteen minutes by the clock, and have 
made no serious effort to refute my charges.” 

“Don’t mind me,” said the impenetrable James. “TI can sit 
here till you talk your own hind leg off, if you like. I know you 
like to make out that public schools are hopeless places, but I 
don’t believe it’s true, not a word of it.” 

“On the contrary,” said Christopher, who had relapsed into 
meditation for some time, “ I believe almost everything John has 
said is true. And it seems to me to constitute almost a complete 
defence of public schools.” 

“ Facetiousness pleases?” I shot at him, in Meredith’s 
manner. 

“ Not yours,” said James. 

“ Seriously,” answered Christopher, “ what does your indict- 
ment amount to, on the moral side? That the morality is 
conventional and that character is minted in a monotonous 
stamp.” 

“ Do you call that a testimonial ? ” I asked. 

“Tt all depends,” he replied. “ What is your public school 
for? Its function is to socialize boys before they’re men.” 

“ Socialize ? ” 

“Yes. A boy grows up with his family. His ethics fit the 
family mould. The sanctions are paternal authority and filial 
affection. His life is sheltered, dependent, and uncritical. Then 
comes the time of transition to the outer world, where authority’s 
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mesh is wide and impalpable, the critical faculties have free play 
and a man is exposed to the consequences of his choices. If the 
boy has been well grounded in a religion—in a governing principle 
of conduct, he may make the plunge safely: hecanswim. But 
the vast majority of boys are not. The sea would sweep them 
away. <A public school is a swimming-bath.” 

“You can drown in a swimming-bath,” I ventured. 

“Certainly, that is essential. Some do. But there are life- 
saving appliances about.” 

“Why risk it? You take a boy at thirteen away 
from his natural guides, his parents, for nine months in the 
year, and do your best to prevent them ever seeing him 
during those months. Most schoolmasters have a mania against 
parents.” 

“They carry it to absurd lengths,” agreed Christopher: “ but 
it’s rooted in a sound instinct. Ii a boy clings exclusively to his 
home, he never becomes a member of the school. He isn't there 
except in the purely local sense. You throw him into the water 
to teach him to swim: but he won’t try if he keeps hold of a 
leading-string.” 

“ But why throw him in ?” 

“To anticipate fate. Fate throws him in at eighteen, into 
the sea.” 

“There are other methods.” 

“Consult your experience of them.” Christopher leant back 
in his arm-chair and slid down it till his collar almost touched the 
seat. In this position he could keep himself calm by beating his 
boot with a paper-knife. Such are the mannerisms of genius, as 
he once explained. 

“Well then,” he resumed, “if you grant me my definition of 
a public school, your accusations do become testimonials. Take 
them one by one. Its morality is conventional. So is the 
world’s. The microcosm must reproduce the bad with the good. 
From eighteen onwards the normal boy is doomed to live by 
convention in any case, has unconsciously lived by it from infancy 
most probably. To attempt a rescue only means bewilderment. 
You can’t hope to make schools into Salvation Armies. Churches 
fit one for Heaven, schools for earth. So your public school 
breaks him in to social convention by reproducing it, crudely no 
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doubt. It doesn’t matter how irrational the standard is so long 
as it habituates him to a standard.” 

“ Christopher, you’re a cynic: I’ve iong suspected it,” I said 
reproachfully. 

“Td gladly damn all cynics,” he replied, “if it lay in my 
province. But it’s mere folly to blink facts. And just now 
you're blinking normal boys. They aren’t your sensitive idealists 
grained with distinction. Their moral values are and always will 
be blurred. The best you can do for them is to keep them 
straight. If you can’t do it by the pole star, do it by blinkers. 
You encourage a horror of doing the wrong thing, as the only 
way of getting them to do the right thing.” 

“ Jesuitry,” I murmured. 

“Compromise,” he corrected: “the true idealism. Le mieux 
est Vennemi du bien.” He was silent for a few moments. “ The 
best man I ever knew,” he added sadly, “‘ brought up his son to 
despise conventions and live by the will of God. The son turned 
infidel and there was nothing left to break the fall.” 

None of us spoke. Suddenly the door opened and Thomas 
intruded a head. “ Quarter to eight,” he called, and vanished. 

“Moses,” cried James, “I’m off. Come along,” and he 
darted from the room. 

“The same argument applies to your other complaint,” said 
Christopher, as I began to get up. ‘A public school mints in one 
mould because it has to impress by continuous repetition. It 
can’t cater for exceptions. It must concentrate on the normal 
boy who is plastic and undistinguished. Provide a decent 
mould he can fill and stamp it into him day in, day out, and 
you ll achieve better results than you could by developing idiosyn- 
crasies. Of course your great man will be unhappy. But no 
great harm is done unless he is made of delicate and sensitive 
stuff. If he is, a public school is no place for him. But most 
great men’s corners are too hard to rub off, and he remains a 
misfit in the mould.” 

“Well, I suppose he has his compensations,” I remarked. 
“We really must go and dress now.” 

As I went upstairs I heard the strains of Domum sung on one 
note, emanating from the bathroom. 

RoBERT PALMER 


GERMANY CONVICTED OUT OF HER 
OWN MOUTH 


THE RECORD OF GERMAN CRIMES 


In this article the writer proposes to place on record the chief 
offences committed by Germany against the laws of war. If 
only as an answer to the stealthy pro-German propaganda and as 
a justification for the demand which is being made for reprisals, 
it is important that the facts should be stated in a compact and 
accessible form, and be widely known. 

As one of the lines of defence adopted by Germans and their 
secret or open friends is to deny that the crimes were ever per- 
petrated, I shall, whenever possible, cite the evidence of German 
documents and German statements, or of dispassionate neutrals. 
The documents for the most part are soldiers’ diaries, found on 
the enemy prisoners or dead, and as they were never intended to 
see the light are free from any sort of prejudice. 


I.—CRIMES COMMITTED BY THE GERMAN GOVERNMENT 


Germany made the War—The German White Book (Official) : 
“We were perfectly aware that a possible warlike attitude of 
Austria-Hungary against Serbia might bring Russia upon the field, 
and that it might involve us in a war in accordance with our duty 
as allies. We could not, however, . . . advise our ally to take 
up a yielding attitude . . . nor deny him our assistance in these 
trying days.’—Cd. 7860, p. 406. (This statement is particularly 
important as contradicting the assurance given by Prince Lich- 
nowsky, German Ambassador in London, to Sir E. Grey, that “ the 
German Government were endeavouring to hold back and moderate 
the Cabinet of Vienna,” on July 21, 1914. Both are given in the 
British Official Collected Documents relating to the outbreak of the 
European War.—Cd. 7860, pp. 151, 406.) 

Maximilian Harden: ‘‘ Why not admit what is and must be 
the truth, that everything was jointly prepared by Vienna and 
Berlin. We should be . . . unworthy of the men who achieved 
Prussian predominance in Germany... if fifty years after 
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K6niggritz things could be otherwise.”—Zukunft, August 1, 
1914. 

“Let us drop our miserable attempts to excuse Germany’s 
action. Not against our will and as a nation taken by surprise 
did we fling ourselves into this gigantic venture. We willed it ; 
we had to will it.”,—Zukunjt, November 1914 (quoted in the Paris 
Temps, November 20, 1914). 

Baron Wangenheim, German Ambassador in Constantinople, 
on July 15, 1914, eight days before the communication of the 
Austrian ultimatum to Serbia, informed Senator Garroni, the 
Italian Ambassador in Constantinople, that the Note would be so 
worded as to render war inevitable. This important fact was 
disclosed by Signor Barzilai in his speech at Naples on September 
26, 1915. 

Germany Violated the Neutrality of Belgium.—Herr von Beth- 
mann-Hollweg in the Reichstag: ‘‘ Necessity knows no law. 
Our troops have occupied Luxemburg and have perhaps already 
entered Belgium. That is contrary to the dictates of interna- 
tional law. The wrong—I speak openly—the wrong we are 
thereby committing we will try to make good as soon as our 
military aims have been attained.” —August 4, 1914. 

No neutral protested. 

Germany and Austria mobilized first—The Austrian general 
mobilization was ordered at one in the morning of July 31, 1914. 
This is not denied by the Germans.—Cd. 7860, p. 222.. The Russian 
general mobilization was ordered, according to the German official 
White Book, “ during the afternoon of July 31.”—Cd. 7860, p. 412. 

Germany attacked France-—M. Viviani, the French Prime 
Minister, reported on August 2, 1914: “ North of Delle two 
German patrols ... crossed the frontier this morning and 
advanced ... more than six miles from the frontier. The 
officer who commanded the first has blown out the brains of a 
French soldier.”—Cd. 7860, p. 236. Herr Bethmann-Hollweg, 
the German Chancellor, admitted in the Reichstag on August 4, 
“against express orders a patrol of the XIVth Army Corps, 
apparently led by an officer, crossed the frontier on August 2,” 
and proceeded to allege that “long before this... French 
airmen had penetrated Southern Germany and had thrown bombs 
on our railway lines. French troops had attacked our frontier 
guards at the Schlucht Pass.”—Cd. 7860, p. 438. The German 
Chancellor gave no date and mentioned no place where the fabulous 
airmen had dropped bombs. A search has been made through the 
South German newspapers and it shows that no such incident is 
recorded inthem. The combat at the Schlucht is equally fabulous. 
The German declaration of war against France was not issued 
until August 3, at 6.45 P.M. 
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Germany publicly lied concerning Great Britain—Herr von 
Bethmann-Hollweg: “ The inner responsibility for the war rests 
with the Government of Great Britain.”—Speech in the Reichstag, 
December 2, 1914. The same speaker said on August 4, 1914: 
“Great Britain, warmly supported by us, tried to mediate.” — 
Cd. 7860, p. 436. The German White Book, dated August 1914, 
stated, “ these endeavours of ours for meditation were being con- 
tinued with increasing energy, supported by English diplomacy.” 
—Cd. 7860, p. 411. 

Falsification of Documents—The Norddeutsche Allgemeine 
Zeitung, on October 13 and November 24, 1915, published docu- 
ments seized by the Germans in the Belgian archives, relating to 
armed assistance by Great Britain if Belgium were attacked, and 
at the same time the German Government published a Dutch 
edition of these documents, accompanied by a photograph of the 
text. The photograph contained a passage on the margin, “ The 
entry of the English into Belgium would only take place on the 
violation of our neutrality by Germany,” which was omitted in the 
Dutch translation and in the German newspaper. A second 
passage was deliberately altered. It ran in the photograph: 
* our conversation was quite confidential.” The German Govern- 
ment altered this into “ our convention was quite confidential,” 
making it appear that there was a secret treaty between Great 
Britain and Belgium. 

The parallel of the Ems dispatch, which was deliberately 
falsified by Bismarck to create war, will at once suggest itself. 
“ Blessed is the hand,” wrote the German historian, Hans Del- 
briick, “ that falsified the Ems dispatch.” 


II.—CRIMES COMMITTED ON LAND BY THE GERMAN ARMY 
(1) Against Combatants 


Systematic Murder of Wounded and Prisoners.—Diary of 
R. Brenneisen, of the 112th German Regiment, prisoner in Great 
Britain: “ The brigade order is to shoot all Frenchmen who fall 
into our hands, wounded or not. No prisoners are to be made.” 
This refers to an order issued by Major-General Stenger, com- 
manding the 58th Brigade, given verbally—Bland, Germany’s 
Violations of the Laws of War, an official French work, p. 53; cf. 
J. H. Morgan, German Atrocities, pp. 51-52. 

Diary of A. Rothacher, 142nd Regiment, August 27, 1914: 
“French prisoners and wounded are all shot because they mutilate 
and ill-treat our wounded.’—Bland, 54 in photographic facsimile. 

Jauersches Tageblatt, October 18, 1914. An account by Unter- 
Offizier Klemt, 154th Regiment, of fighting on September 24: 
“We reached a little depression ; French soldiers lay there, dead 
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or wounded, in a mass. We killed or bayoneted the wounded. 
. . . I heard some extraordinary cracks. A soldier of the 154th 
was bringing the butt of a rifle down vigorously on the bald head 
of a Frenchman. He was very wisely using a French rifle for 
this purpose, so as not to risk breaking his own. Very tender- 
hearted men were so merciful as to finish off the French wounded 
with a bullet, but the others cut and thrust at them as much as 
they could. Our foes had fought valiantly ; they were picked 
troops. The gallant fusiliers spare their country the cost of caring 
for many enemies, whether these be wounded slightly or severely.” 
This passage is reproduced in photographic facsimile by Beédier, 
Les Crimes Allemands, pp. 32-36. It is “ certified true by De Niem, 
Lieutenant,’ and no protest is made against it in the German 
newspaper. 

Diary of Paul Gloede, 9th Pioneers, in [Xth Army Corps: 
“ Mutilation of the wounded is the order of the day.” —In facsimile, 
Bédier, pp. 37-38. 

No protest has been made by neutrals. 

Iniqud-Fire Projectors.—Instructions were issued by the Head- 
quarters of the 2nd German Army, on October 16, 1914, which 
fell into the hands of the French, and contained the following 


passage: “ Flame projectors. . . . They eject a liquid which at 
once ignites spontaneously. The waves of flame have an effective 
range of 25 square yards. . . . They are to be used chiefly in 


street fighting.” —Reproduced photographically, Bland, 281. 
» No protest was made by neutrals. 
™" Asphyxvating Gas.—The use of this is expressly forbidden by 
The Hague Convention of 1899, which Germany signed. Sir John 
French reported on May 3, 1915, regarding the first use of poison 
gas on the British front at Ypres: ‘“‘ A week before the Germans 
first used this method they announced in their official communiqué 
that we were making use of asphyxiating gases. At the time 
there appeared to be no reason for this astounding falsehood, but 
now, of course, it is obvious that it was part of the scheme. 
It . . . shows they recognized its illegality and were anxious to 
forestall neutral and possibly domestic criticism.’’ According to 
prisoners the gas was contained in steel cylinders, fitted with 
tubes pointed to the British trenches. Asphyxiating shells were 
also employed by the enemy. 

No protest was made by neutrals against these illegal methods, 
and in consequence they have now been legitimized by precedent. 

Crimes against the Red Cross and White Flag. Firing on the 
Red Cross.—The evidence was collected by Lord Bryce’s Committee 
(Appendix to Report, Cd. 7895, p. 135 ff.), where it is stated 
that the enemy shelled buildings on which the Red Cross flag was 
conspicuously flying, even when so close to them that there could 
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be no difficulty in making out the flag ; that he fired on stretcher- 
bearers and ambulances ; and that in one case a Red Cross depot 
was shelled on most days in the week. 

Abuse of the Red Cross.—Evidence that the Germans mounted 
machine-guns in Red Cross ambulances and that ammunition was 
carried in a Red Cross motor-car under command of officers is 
contained in the Report of Lord Bryce’s Committee.—Appendix, 
Cd. 7895, pp. 138-140. 

Misuse of the White Flag.—“ There is sufficient evidence that 
these offences have been frequent, deliberate, and in many cases 
committed by whole units under orders.”—Lord Bryce’s Report, 
p. 60. 

Murder of Medical Officers and Stretcher-bearers—While a 
number of wounded were being attended to in a hospital at 
Goméry, a patrol of the 47th German Infantry appeared, and 
began a general massacre of the wounded and medical staff. 
Assistant-Surgeon Vaissiére was mortally wounded ; the hospital, 
full of wounded, was deliberately set on fire; Stretcher-bearer 
Gresse was shot ; and in all about 400 wounded Belgian soldiers 
were killed or burnt to death. Statements regarding this affair 
have been made by the Chief Surgeon Simonin and six stretcher- 
bearers. (Several of these are printed in Bland, pp. 229-244.) 

Use of Poison.—This is forbidden by The Hague Convention. 
A message sent by Captain Kriiger of the German South-West 
African force to ‘‘ Outpost, Pforte,’ was captured by General 
Botha on March 10, 1915, and ran: “ The patrol Gabib has been 
instructed thoroughly to infect with disease the Ida Mine. 
Approach Swakop and Ida Mine with extreme caution and do 
not water there.”—In facsimile, Cd. 8306, p. 76. In other cases 
arsenic was found in water, and a box of sodium arsenite (used 
for sheep-dip, weighing 60 lb.) was discovered near such water. 
The German commander professed that “‘ water-places have to be 
regarded as war material,’ and were therefore “‘ rendered useless.” 
He alleged that large notice-boards were placed to warn the 
British. This, according to General Botha, was untrue. On 
General Botha threatening reprisals the practice stopped. 

Maltreatment of Prisoners of War.—Report of Major Vandaleur, 
captured October 13, 1914: “ At Douai I was subjected to 
continual abuse and revilement. ... No food was given, no 
straw. . . . On October 17 . . . we were all marched off to the 
railway station, being reviled at and cursed all the way by German 
officers as well as German soldiers. One of our officers was spat 
on by a German officer... . We were driven into closed-in 
wagons from which horses had just been removed, fifty-two men 
being crowded into the one in which the other four officers and 
myself were. So tight were we packed that there was only room 
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for some of us to sit down on the floor. This floor was covered 
fully three inches deep in fresh manure, and the stench. of horse 
urine was almost asphyxiating. . . . At Mons I was pulled out 
in front of the wagon by the order of the officer in charge of the 
station, and after cursing me in filthy language . . . he ordered 
one of his soldiers to kick me back into the wagon, which he 
did [Major Vandaleur was wounded]. . . . One of these wagons 
is considered to’ be able to accommodate six horses or forty men, 
and this only with the doors open to admit of ventilation.” In 
this wagon they were seventy-two hours.—Cd. 7862, pp: 10-12; 
cf. Cd. 3108, pp. 14-19. 

Private Tulley of the Royal Marines was taken prisoner at 
Antwerp in 1914, when he weighed fourteen stone. Through 
maltreatment and medical neglect he developed tuberculosis and 
arrived in England “extremely emaciated” as an exchanged 
prisoner early in 1916. He died a fortnight later in Millbank 
Hospital, weighing five stone.—Question in the House of Commons, 
April 15, 1916, when, however, it was officially stated that there 
was no record of his weight at death. The figure given is, if 
unofficial, accurate. 

Evidence was given by Major Priestley and other British 
medical officers of the condition of the British prisoners in the 
typhus infested camp at Wittenberg during 1915. The typhus 
infection is carried by lice which are found on all soldiers subject 
to campaigning conditions. When the epidemic broke out the 
German medical staff fled. There was no soap. The food ration 
for the sick was a small roll and half a cup of milk a day. The 
sick were lying, filthily dirty, and many of them on the floor, 
without beds or mattresses. “‘ Major Priestley saw delirious men 
waving arms brown to the elbow with fecal matter. The patients 
were alive with vermin ; in the half light he attempted to brush 
what he took to be an accumulation of dust from the folds of a 
patients’ clothes and he discovered it to be a moving mass of lice.” 
When the soldiers died their coffins were jeered at by the inhabitants 
of Wittenberg, “ who stood outside the wire and were permitted 
to insult their [the British] dead.” Dr. Aschenbach, a prominent 
German official, curtly refused a request for an urgent medical 
requisite with the words “ Schweine Englander.’’—Cd. 8224. 

At this camp Mr. Osborne, of the United States Embassy in 
Berlin, reported complaints that one of the watchmen kept a 
large and fierce dog “ which had attacked and torn the clothes 
of several of the prisoners,” and stated that “all evidence of 
kindly and humane feeling between the authorities and the 
prisoners was lacking.” Mr. Gerard, the United States Ambas- 
sador, paid a visit to this same camp in November 1915, and 
reported that his impression was “ distinctly unfavourable.” 
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There was a considerable improvement in the condition and 
treatment of the British prisoners in late 1915 and 1916, due 
(a) to fear of reprisals, as the number of German prisoners in 
British hands was considerably in excess of the total of British 
prisoners in German hands at the end of 1915; (6) to the efforts 
of the United States Embassy to put down brutality. 


(2) Crimes against Non-combatants on Land 


Use of Non-combatants as Screens.—Lieutenant Eberlein, in a 
letter published in the Miinchener Neueste Nachrichten, October 7, 
1914, in an account of the capture of Saint-Dié by the Bavarians, 
stated that he had to barricade himself in a house against the 
French troops. “ We had seized three civilians, and a capital 
idea entered my head. We clapped them down on chairs and 
made them understand that they must sit on these chairs in the 
middle of the street. . . . I pitied them, but the plan was imme- 
diately efficacious; the enfilading fire from the houses on us 
diminished at once... . The reserve regiment which 
entered Saint-Dié from the north had experiences very similar to 
our own. Four civilians whom they, like ourselves, forced to sit 
in the street, were killed by French bullets. I saw them myself 
stretched out dead in the middle of the street.”” The Miinchener 
Neueste Nachrichten recorded no protest against this story.— 
Passage reproduced in facsimile, Bédier, 20. 

Verdict of the Bryce Committee: ‘“ That the rules and usages 
of war were frequently broken [by the Germans], particularly 
by the using of civilians, including women and children, as a shield 
for advancing forces exposed to fire.”—Report of Committee, 

» Gi. 

ide: During the attack on the village of Autriche which Lieu- 
tenant Courtois (of the French army) had entered with his section, 
he saw that all the women and children of the place were put 
at the windows with the Germans behind them... . He and 
some dozen of his men were struck down by a volley.” —Report 
of Major Hennegen, 354th (French Infantry) Regiment, of events 
on September 23, 1914. (Bland, p. 320.) 

Murder of Women and Children —P. Spielmann, Ersatz 
Battalion, 1st Guard Infantry Brigade, wrote in his diary of a 
massacre of people in a village near Blamont on September 1, 1914 : 
“Tt was horrible ; blood was spattered on all the houses ; as for 
the faces of the dead they were hideous. Among them were many 
old women, old men, and one woman with child, all horrible to 
look at, and three children clinging to one another and killed in 
this position. This morning all the suvivors were expelled. I 
saw a mother with two little children ; one had a huge wound on 
its head and one eye put out.”—Facsimile in Bédier, 8 
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Unsigned diary: “‘ Langeviller (August 22); village destroyed 
by the 11th Pioneers. Three women hanged to trees.” Same 
diary, August 30: “ We destroyed eight houses with their inhabi- 
tants. In one of them we bayoneted two men with their wives 
and a girl of eighteen. The girl all but melted me; her look was 
so full of innocence. But we could not repress the excitement 
of the troops; at such moments they are beasts, not men.”— 
Bédier, in facsimile, 15-17. 

Wholesale Massacres of Ciilians.—Diary of Philipp, 178th 
Regiment of Infantry: “At the entrance to the village (near 
Dinant) lay about fifty dead civilians, shot for having fired upon 
our troops from ambulances. In the course of the night many 
others were shot, so that we counted over two hundred. Women 
and children, lamp in hand, were forced to look on at the horrible 
scene. —Bédier, facsimile, 12. 

Diary of officer in this regiment, name unknown: “The 
men simply threw the males of the village into the flames.” — 
Bédier, 11. 

Diary of a soldier of the 32nd Reserve Infantry Regiment : 
“Creil, September 3. The iron bridge was blown up. Because 
of this the streets were set on fire and the civilians shot.” [The 
bridge was blown up by the French troops, not by the inhabitants. ] 
—Beédier, 9. 

Diary of a lieutenant in the 49th Infantry Regiment: “ At 
Visé it was more appalling . . . a fusillade broke out in all the 
houses. The Pioneers replied. (In reality they fired blindly at 
random and to some extent fired on one another.) Because of this 
the whole town was burnt. In addition 375 men were shot.”— 
Facsimile in Dampierre, L’ Allemagne et le Drowt des Gens, p. 217. 

“In these terrible days at Dinant and the neighbouring 
villages more than 800 people were killed, among whom were many 
women and children... . They began by shooting fifty-three 
civilians. .. . For three days women and children were shut 
up in little rooms, without even a chair, and the wretched creatures 
passed these three days on the stone floor almost without food ; 
four of them gave birth to children in these terrible conditions. . . . 
The women and children were separated from the men and placed 
on the other side of the little square. Then firing-parties drew up 
between the two groups and 153 hapless men fell with the death- 
rattle.”—Evidence of a Dutch subject, M. Staller, in the Dutch 
Telegraaf, translated in the Temps, December 19, 1914. This 
massacre was caused by the loss which the French troops had 
inflicted on the Germans. 

Particulars of massacres at Louvain, Andenne, Liége, and 
Aerschot are contained in the Bryce Report and Appendix. 

No protest was made by neutrals. 
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Rape of Women.—Diary of J. van der Schoot, 39th Reserve 
Infantry : “‘ We copulated and caroused through the streets of 
Liége.”—Document in Appendix to the Bryce Report.—Cd. 7895, 
p. 173. This corroborates a grim story told by a Belgian witness 


in the same work (p. 11). “I saw the Germans going into the 
houses in the place and bringing out the women and girls. About 
twenty were brought out. . . . They tried to get away. They 


were made to lie on tables which had been brought into the square. 
About fifteen of them were then violated. Kach of them was 
violated by about twelve soldiers. . . . About seventy Germans 
were standing round the women, including five officers (young). 
The officers started it.” 

Report of the French police at La Ferté-Gaucher: “The 
Germans . . . returned in the evening intoxicated; they then 
violated the young woman Y. and Mme. X.” This report is 
accompanied by the statement of the two women.—Bland, 93-7. 
In this same neighbourhood two wounded British cavalrymen were 
murdered by the Germans.—French Official Report, Decem- 
ber 17, 1914. 

No protest has been made by neutrals against this treatment 
of women. 

Much evidence is contained in the official French and Belgian 
Reports which shows that these outrages were not isolated events, 
but occurred in almost every district and in large number. For 
example, at Bailleul, occupied by a German cavalry regiment for 
only eight days there were thirty cases of outrages on women 
sworn to and authenticated generally by medical certificates, 
and the actual number of outrages is estimated at sixty.— 
J. H. Morgan, German Atrocities, p. 57. 

Torture of Women.—A British officer heard shrieks in the night 
behind the German trenches at Richebourg l’Avoué; when the 
British troops stormed the position next day a girl “ was found 
naked on the ground ‘pegged out’ in the form of a crucifix.’’— 
Morgan, p. 63. 

Forced Labour and Deportation of Women and Men.—In a 
note issued July 25, 1916, the French Government challenged 
Germany to permit neutral Powers to inquire into the seizure of 
non-combatants at Lille, Roubaix, and Tourcoing, in April 1916. 
The facts were that 22,000 girls over twenty, women and men in 
these French towns, then in enemy occupation, were seized by 
German soldiers from regiments defeated at Verdun, and carried 
off in droves, all together, pell-mell. The men were to be employed 
in forced labour on the land, on roads, and in the manufacture of 
munitions. The women were to cook and wash for the soldiers 
and to replace the officers’ orderlies. Evidence was produced 
showing that young women had been forced to work for the enemy 
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under fire, had been brutally ill-used, had been miserably fed, and 
in some cases had been flogged. 

The German Government refused to allow any neutral State 
to inquire into the facts——See Les Allemands a Lille, French 
official publication. 

Pillage——A German post card (photographed in Dampierre, 
p- 175) shows German soldiers actually engaged in the process of 
systematically stripping a house at Villers-la-Montagne. A 
German document signed by a high officer of the German 2nd 
Infantry Division (photographed in Dampierre, p. 174) orders 
“this cantonment not to be pillaged.” 

A diary of a private of the 65th Landwehr says of certain 
German troops: ‘“ They do not behave as soldiers, but as highway- 
men, bandits, and brigands.”—Facsimile in Bédier, p. 24, with 
many s m lar passages from other diaries. 

A series of documents discovered on Germans (photographed 
in Dampierre, pp. 177-180) shows that prisoners were plundered of 
their money and the money divided between the officers and men. 
The names of Captain Kriipper and Lieutenants Winterhoff and 
Caspari occur as sharing the responsibility for this breach of the 
laws of war. 

Dr. Gustav Streseman, a member of the Reichstag (in Das 
Deutsche Wirtschaftsleben im Kriege, p. 50), stated in 1915, in 
answer to a complaint of the Paris Chamber of Commerce that 
Belgium had been methodically pillaged of raw materials and 
manufactured goods: “ This pillage has also been effected in 
France so far as concerns the textile and engineering industries 
. . . So that now the losses inflicted on France must reach several 
hundred millions sterling.” 

Arson.—Photographs of villages wantonly burnt by the 
Germans appear on their own picture post cards, some of which 
have been reproduced.—_(Dampierre, p. 172, gives such a post card 
of Etang, which the enemy has christened Eton.) 

Numerous German diaries record the burning of villages, 
usually on the excuse that the German troops were fired on, 
though in almost every such case where there was firing it can be 
shown to have proceeded from uniformed and organized French 
troops. For example, the diary of a warrant officer of the 117th 
Infantry says: “ Approaching the Meuse we draw a violent fire 
from infantry and machine-guns on the fringe of the wood on the 
farther bank. The enemy retired. The village (of Villers-sur- 
Meuse) was burnt.” 

The pretext that the French and Belgian population was 
armed was advanced in some quarters as an excuse for these 
outrages. The statement was not generally true, though, even 
if it were, The Hague Convention permits the spontaneous defence 
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of its native country by an invaded population. But in East 
Prussia where the whole German civilian population was armed 
and repeatedly attacked the Russian troops, when some small 
portion of Memel was burnt, the German Government in a note 
denounced this as a breach of the laws of war—thereby condemning 
its own conduct in Belgium—and stated that ten Russian villages 
would be burnt for each German one. 

No neutral protested against the German practice. 

Destruction of Historic Buildings and Objects of Art.—At 
Louvain, by the admission of a witness in the German interest, 
Miss Emily Hobhouse, one-eighth of the city was destroyed. The 
number of houses burnt was 894 in Louvain and 500 in the suburbs, 
and among the buildings destroyed was the University library 
with its archives and collection of unpublished manuscripts. 
M. Grondijs, a Dutch professor, a dispassionate neutral eye- 
witness, has given an account of this crime and of the temper in 
which it was committed. He quotes a German officer who told 
his men: “As yet we have burnt only villages . . . now we are 
beginning to burn towns. Louvain will be the first.” He records 
a dialogue with a German soldier whom he asked how the Germans 
knew who had fired on them, to which the man replied, “ Do you 
imagine we trouble to search thoroughly on a dark night?” He 
describes the deliberate burning of a church, and, if the Germans 
tried to prevent the fire—which, as he said, they had lighted 
themselves—from spreading in the direction of the town hall, he 
points out that the German Headquarters were in that building. 
—F acts concerning Louvain will be found in R. Narsy, Le Supplice 
de Louvain, which also contains and analyses the German 
“ explanations.” 

Rheims Cathedral was repeatedly and deliberately shelled by 
the Germans, on the false excuse that there was an observation 
post on the tower. The Gernians.stated that the bombardment 
began on September 20, 1914, when a white flag was dishonourably 
shown on the cathedral ; the actual date when the bombardment 
began was, however, September 19, the day before the pretended 
offence. General von Disfurt, a German officer of distinction, 
wrote of this in the Tag: “ The meanest grave of one of our 
soldiers is more venerable than all the cathedrals, all the art 
treasures of the world.” 

The facts regarding Rheims will be found in La Basvlique 
Dévastée, by “ Vindex.” The state of the cathedral is the proof 
of the charges against the Germans. 

At Senlis and Ypres similar wanton damage was done, and 
there again the ruins bear their testimony against the German 
command. 

No neutral protested, and the Pope did not move. 
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Sacrilege.—Diary of a soldier of the 12th Infantry, IIIrd Reserve 
Corps: ‘‘ A man entered the sacristy where was the Holy Sacra- 
ment (out of respect a Protestant had refused to sleep there), he 
left there a great mass of excrement.’’—Photographic facsimile 
in Bédier, 25. References to photographs and documents in 
LT’ Allemagne et les Alliés devant la Conscience Chrétienne, pp. 
374-377. 

No neutral protested, and even the Pope remained dumb. His 
Holiness, however, in the interview with M. Laudet, said: “‘ You 
ask me if I condemn, in principle, the atrocities committed. In 
principle—that is not enough. I condemn them concretely. All 
the world knows that Germany has committed them.” —L’ Allemagne 
et les Alliés devant la Conscience Chrétienne, p. 170. 

Murder of Priests Cardinal Mercier, the saintly Archbishop 
of Malines, in a letter to the German Governor stated: ‘‘ The 
names of the priests and of members of the religious orders in 
the diocese of Malines who, to my knowledge, have been put to 
death by the German troops are: Dupierreux, of the Society of 
Jesus; Sebastian Allard, of the Congregation of Josephites ; 
Brother Candide, of the Congregation of Brothers of Our Lady of 
Pity ; Father Vincent; Professor Carette ; Lombaert, Goris, de 
Clerck, Dergent, Wouters, Van Bladel, parish priests. . . . The 
body of the priest at Herent has been recovered at Louvain and 
identified. Other figures which I gave in my pastoral letter must 
to-day (January 24, 1915) be increased ; thus at Aerschot I gave 
91 victims as the figure; the total of bodies exhumed is 143.” 
He called for a commission of inquiry composed in equal parts 
of Belgians and Germans, and presided over by a neutral repre- 
sentative. No notice was taken of this demand. An inquiry 
was made, however, by a priest dispatched by Cardinal Piffi, 
Archbishop of Vienna, the results of which were damning, and 
were never published in the German Press.—Lettre de ’ Episcopate 
Belge aux Cardinaux, Texte Officiel, No. 72 of Pages Actuelles, 
pp. 32-3 and 36. 


I1J.—Crimes CoMMITTED BY THE GERMAN Arr ForRcES 


Bombing of Non-combatants and Open Towns.—In the Zeppelin 
raids on Great Britain bombs were consistently dropped on small 
towns and residential districts of large towns. Military works 
were avoided ; in general the German airships were nowhere near 
munition works. Full statements by neutrals have been published 
on this head. Down to September 4, 1916, 352 persons had been 
killed and 799 injured—almost all non-combatants and many of 
hem women and children—in German air raids. The writer is 
ble to say after personally examining the bomb-discharging 
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apparatus in L 33, that it was of such a nature as to make hitting 
any target out of the question at a height of 5000 feet or more, at 
which these airships attack. 

“The attack of bombardment by any means whatever of 
undefended towns, villages, dwellings, or buildings ” is forbidden 
by article 25 of The Hague Convention of 1907. 

No neutral protested, and the British Government did not 
protest. 

Attacks by German Aireraft on Neutral Vessels without Warning 
or Regard for the Safety of Those on Board.—On April 26, 1916, the 
United States oil steamer Cushing of 7000 tons, flying the United 
States flag, with her name painted on her side im letters 6 feet 
high, was attacked north of the Maas Lightship by a German 
aeroplane, which dropped three bombs aimed at her. One struck 
the stern rail and exploded, nearly killing several of her crew. 

The United States protested, and directed its Ambassador in 
Berlin to demand explanations. 

Similar attacks were made by German seaplanes No. 79 and 
85 on the Dutch vessels Hibernia (March 1915), and ’s Gravenhage 
(May 1915); by two German aeroplanes on the Greek steamer 
Miron in the Aigean; and by Zeppelins on the Danish steamer 
Alexy and Norwegian steamer Uranius (April 1915). Since that 
date they have been reported from time to time. 


IV.—Crimes CoMMITTED BY THE GERMAN SEA ForcES 


Submarine Murders.—“ Great ships like the Lusitania and the 
Arabic, and pure passenger ships, like the Sussex, have been 
attacked without any warning, often before they were aware they 
were in the presence of an armed enemy ship, and the life of non- 
combatants, passengers, and crews was indiscriminately destroyed 
in a manner which the Government of the United States could 
only regard as wanton and lacking every justification. Indeed, 
no limit was set to the... destruction of merchantmen of 
every kind and nationality outside the waters which the Imperial 
(German) Government had been pleased to indicate as within the 
war zone. The list of Americans who lost their lives in the 
vessels thus attacked ... has risen to hundreds.”—United 
States Note of April 1916 to Germany. 

The greatest of these crimes, thus branded by a neutral 
Government, was the sinking of the Lusitania on May 7, 1915, 
when 1400 men, women, and children were drowned. 

In the British Museum is a medal struck in Germany to 
celebrate the event. On the obverse is a crowd of Americans 
taking tickets which are given them by a skeleton, with the 
motto Geschdft iiber Alles : “ Business above everything.” On the 
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reverse is the Lusitania sinking, with an inscription to the effect 
that she was torpedoed by a German submarine on May 5, 1915 
(the real date was May 7), and above the ship is the motto “No 
contraband.” She has a ram in her stem and on her deck is an 
aeroplane. The medal is by Goetz.—The Times, July 14, 1916. 

The United States took action where American subjects were 
endangered, but after some protests tacitly permitted the sub- 
marining of ships which did not carry Americans. The British 
Government made no effective protest, and did not take reprisals. 

Use of Mines.—Mines were scattered by the Germans in 
enormous quantities outside territorial waters, on the high seas, 
in the track of neutral shipping, without warning. Thus in the 
opening days of war, large mine-fields were laid in the North Sea 
outside British waters, off Lowestoft, Hull, and Newcastle. Off 
Lowestoft the mine-field ran out to a distance of fifty miles or 
more from the coast. Large numbers of neutral vessels struck 
German mines and were sunk or badly damaged by them—to give 
examples, Carib, U.S. steamer, sunk on February 23, 1915, in the 
North Sea ; Amstel, Dutch steamer, mined and sunk on March 28 ; 
Folke, Swedish, mined and sunk on April 14 ; Lalian Drost, Danish, 
mined and sunk on May 15. Mines were scattered to the north- 
west of Ireland in the autumn of 1914 on the route of neutral as 
well as British shipping to the United States. 

This question of laying mines outside territorial waters was 
raised at the Second Hague Conference by the British Govern- 
ment, when the German representative, Baron Marschall von 
Bieberstein, said in answer to a British proposal to forbid mines 
as inhuman and dangerous to neutrals: “ The officers of the 
German Navy, I say it loudly, will always fulfil in the strictest 
fashion the duties which the unwritten law of humanity and of 
civilization lay on them.’”—Cd. 4081. Protocols of the Second 
Peace Conference, p. 55. 

No neutral protested. 

Wanton Bombardment of Open Towns.—On December 16, 1914, 
the German battle cruisers under Admiral Hipper shelled Whitby, 
Scarborough, and the Hartlepools, killing 150 non-combatants, 
many of whom were women and children, and wounding over 400. 
No notice was given ; no naval operations were undertaken ; the 
fire was directed at houses and residential districts. On April 25, 
1916, a similar purposeless attack was made on Lowestoft and 
Yarmouth, but on this occasion only very trifling loss was inflicted. 

No neutral protested, though this conduct was forbidden by 
The Hague Conventions. 

Torpedoing of Hospital Ships.—On February 2, 1915, a torpedo 
was fired by a German submarine at the British hospital ship 
Asturias, while it was still daylight. The torpedo missed owing 
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to the skilful seamanship of the captain. The fact was not 
denied by the German Admiralty, but it pretended that the torpedo 
was fired in the dark. On November 21, 1916, a German sub- 
marine torpedoed or sank by a mine the hospital ship Britannic ; 
on November 24, 1916, the hospital ship Braemar Castle. 

Murder of Captain Fryatt—On June 23, 1916, the British 
passenger steamer Brussels, Captain Charles Fryatt, was captured 
by German torpedo craft off Zeebrugge. He was separated from 
the other British subjects on board the ship, tried by court-martial 
on July 27, and sentenced to death on the charge that he had 
been guilty of acting as “a franc-tireur.” He was shot after the 
German Emperor and the German Headquarters Staff and 
Admiralty at a council had determined to put him to death. 

The offence imputed to him was that on March 28, 1915, he 
had tried to ram a submarine which was attempting to sink him. 
That he had done so is not denied: he was acting under the 
instructions of the British Admiralty, which acted on the im- 
memorial and undisputed law of the sea, an element on which 
the Germans were new-comers. 

In Article 2 of the Appendix to the German Naval Prize 
Regulations, issued in Berlin on June 22, 1914, for the purpose 
of this war, it was laid down that “if an armed enemy merchant 
vessel offers armed resistance . . . the crew are to be treated as 
prisoners of war” (and not to be shot). 

No “‘ franc-tireur ”’ crime, whatever that is, exists at sea. 
Chief-Justice Marshall of the United States laid down the law that 
a belligerent vessel has a perfect right to arm in her own defence. 
The British Lord Stowell said that if the master of a merchant 
ship does his best to save his ship by gun-fire or otherwise, “ no 
duty is violated by such act on his part. . . . He may run from 
the sea-wolf, or he may, if he can, kill it.” The principle was 
accepted by the German jurists Wehberg and Perels on the very 
eve of war. 

The modern U.S. Naval War Code, Italian Code, and Russian 
Prize Regulations recognize the right of a merchantman to 
defend herself—Pearce Higgins, Armed Merchant Ships, which 
contains a masterly summary of the law on the subject, and 
demolishes the German Admiralty’s pretexts. 

The British Government made verbal protests. 

Neutral Governments did not even protest. 


V.—GERMAN OUTRAGES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Levying of War in Neutral Countries on the Allies and on 
Subjects of those Neutral Countries, engaged in Legitimate Trade with 
the Alles —The German and Austrian Embassies in the United 
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States and their agents (1) paid for attacks on Canadian territory ; 
thus the cheque paid for the destruction of an important bridge 
on the Canadian Pacific Railway by a German agent named Horn 
on February 2, 1915, was found in the German papers seized by 
the British Government in the luggage of Captain von Papen, 
the German Military Attaché at Washington.—Cd. 8174, p. 17; 
cf. also Cd. 8232. (2) Arranged strikes in American factories 
making munitions for the Allied Governments. ‘ We must send 
so-called ‘ soap-box’ orators who will know, and so start a useful 
agitation. We shall want money for popular meetings. . . . We 
must stir up men’s feelings.” A document containing this 
passage, prepared by the editor of the German-subventioned 
Szabadsag, was enclosed by Dr. Dumba, Austrian Ambassador at 
Washington, to the Austrian Government, and was captured b 
the British authorities in the papers carried by J. F. J. Archibald.— 
Cd. 8012, p. 11. (3) Planned explosions or fires in munition 
factories which caused heavy loss of life among American subjects, 
as at Wilmington, September 1, 1915; in the Bethlehem, Baldwin, 
and Roebling Works, in November 1915; in the Dupont Works, 
December 1, when thirty-one men were killed; while Hopewell, 
where lived the men employed in one of the Dupont Powder Works, 
was set on fire and destroyed on December 9. Many documents 
bearing on these and other crimes fell into the hands of the United 
States authorities. 

The only action taken by the United States Government was 
to expel Captain von Papen, the German Military Attaché, and 
Dr. Dumba, the Austrian Ambassador. 

To complete this summary, which only gives typical crimes 
and does not exhaust the vast catalogue of German outrages and 
atrocities, committed as these have been on every front and in 
every field, certain passages from the famous German War Book 
may be quoted to show the German frame of mind. They are 
taken from the admirable translation by Professor Morgan : 

“ International law is in no way opposed to the exploitation 
of the crimes of third parties (assassination, incendiarism, robbery, 
and the like) to the prejudice of the enemy. . . . The ugly and 
immoral aspect of such methods cannot affect the recognition of 
their lawfulness.” —p. 86. 

“Certain severities are indispensable to war—nay, more, . . . 
the only true humanity very often lies in a ruthless application 
of them.” —p. 55. 


“ By the law of war is meant not a lex scripta, . . . but only 
a reciprocity of mutual agreement; a limitation of arbitrary 
behaviour ... for the observance of which there exists no 


express sanction, but only the fear of reprisals.” —p. 54. 


H. W. Witson 
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THE OLD SACRAMENTAL PLATE OF THE 
GERMAN CHURCHES IN LONDON 


THE existence of four old German Protestant churches in London 
is little suspected by the public. In point of date, the earliest 
in foundation is 1669, while the most recent is 1762. 

This article has been written in the hope that precautions 
have been taken to secure the safety of the valuable and historic 
silver sacramental vessels of these churches, and, if no other 
measures are deemed advisable at present, to deposit them 
temporarily in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

The first of these German churches is styled “the Hamburg 
Lutheran Church,” and was established by royal charter of 
Charles II, on the site of the Church of Trinity the Less, in 
Doctors’ Commons, which had been destroyed in the Great Fire 
of London. This charter was granted to five prominent merchants, 
representing the German community in London, and one of the 
conditions demanded was that no member of the Church of 
England should join the church. The burgomaster and council 
of the city of Hamburg were contributors towards the erection 
of the building, and henceforth it was known by the above title. 
In 1873 the congregation removed to a new church, adjoining 
the well-known German Hospital at Dalston. 

Fifteen years ago this church was struck by lightning, and the 
old organ, a gift to the original church in 1693, was completely 
destroyed. 

The silver sacramental vessels are nine in number and comprise 
a plain service of a chalice, flagon, paten, and wafer-box, of Ham- 
burg workmanship, and the gift in 1670 of Dorothea von Campe 
of that city. The donor is believed to have been a family con- 
nexion of the Monsieur von Campe of Hamburg, who on his 
visit to London in April 1671 was presented by Charles II with 
a gold chain and medal of the value of £200. 
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One Heinrich Schibell, or Scheibel, apothecary of London, 
the son of Hartman Scheibel, an apothecary of Friedberg in 
Germany, was the donor to the church of two plain silver alms- 
dishes, made in London in 1684-85, and engraved with his arms. 
In the British Museum is a copy of a printed “ Epithalamium ” 
on the donor’s marriage to Mary Peade in 1686, sent or written 
by “a true friend of the bridegroom from beyond the seas,” who 
was doubtless a compatriot in Germany. Five years after his 
marriage to this daughter of an English merchant he became a 
naturalized Englishman. There are also two more plain English 
alms-dishes engraved with the official seal of the church, wrought 
in London in 1702-1703. The plain baptismal bowl, likewise 
engraved with the seal, was made in London in 1742-43 by one 
Aymé Videau, of Green Street, a French Huguenot, or the son 
of a refugee of that nationality. This catalogue of the old silver 
treasures, in the first German church established in London, 
concludes with an eighteenth-century spoon for straining the 
sacramental wine, and two heads for beadles’ staves, such as are 
common in the old city churches. 

The writer’s next visit was to “St. Mary’s German Lutheran 
Church of the Savoy,” which was formed in 1694 by a number 
of seceders from the Hamburg Lutheran church just mentioned. 
In its early days the congregation worshipped in an old Jesuit 
chapel, under the first minister, Irenaus Crusius, who was promoted 
chaplain to the Swedish Court at Stockholm in 1705. With the 
accession of George I to the English throne, the congregation 
considerably increased in numbers and wealth, and a new church, 
erected in the Savoy under the direction of Sir William Chambers, 
the architect of Somerset House, was opened in 1768. In 1877 
the congregation removed to the present church in Cleveland 
Street, Soho. The silver sacramental vessels consist of a chalice, 
paten, a wafer-box, and a flagon. The style of the first three 
vessels indicates that they were made about the date of the 
foundation of the church. The chief glory of the vessels is, 
however, the splendid flagon, made in London in 1698-99, and 
the gift in that year of one David Teiffenwieser, apparently a 
prosperous German merchant in London, whose arms are engraved 
upon it. John Bodington, the maker, will be remembered, with 
five other London goldsmiths, for his attempt to restrict competi- 
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. tion in his craft by his actxe opposition in 1703 to the proposal 


to make the French Huguenot refugee silversmiths “ free of the 
city.” Fortunately, Bodington and his friends were doomed to 
disappointment in their project, with the happy result that 
English goldsmiths’ work, as well as other crafts, of the end of 
the seventeenth and the first half of the eighteenth century was 
enriched by the introduction of fresh designs and improved 
methods of craftsmanship. 

In form this flagon is cylindrical and twelve inches high, and 
displays the vertical concave fluting, characteristic of English 
plate of the reigns of William III and Queen Anne, recalling in 
this feature the imposing pair of flagons of the year 1700-1701, 
by William Denny, which are in the possession of the Duke of 
Portland. An uncommon decorative combination with fluting 
in this flagon is a border of embossed cherubs’ heads, scrolls, and 
festoons along the base. 

Two more objects in this church deserve notice. The first 
is an oval brass dish, set with a silver medallion representing the 
ravens feeding Elijah, which was presented on Christmas Day in 
1715 by one Josias Ibach. The other is the original font removed 
from the old church in the Savoy, to which it had been given by one 
I. P. Scheibel in 1726. There is also an old Sheffield plate flagon. 

A third German church was established in the Savoy in 1697, 
and like the others has migrated to another part of London, 
namely, “St. Paul’s Reformed Church.” The date of its plain 
silver Communion cup is 1697. The chief historic interest in 
the old silver of this church is, however, centred in one of the 
two massive flagons. This was made in London in 1704-1705, 
and was presented by Prince Louis of Hesse on the occasion of 
his visit to London in January 1705, with the Duke of Marl- 
borough, after the battle of Blenheim, where the Prince was a 
general of cavalry under Marlborough. In honour of this great 
victory the Duke and the Prince were entertained in Goldsmiths’ 
Hall. A copy of this flagon was made in 1739-40 and was given 
to the church on Christmas Day 1739 by John Abraham Korten, 
a native of Elberfeld, who settled in London as a merchant, and 
who bequeathed £100 to the well-known Dutch Church in Austin 
Friars, “ towards building and setting up a handsome and good 
organ in the said church.” 
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from the old church in the Savoy, to which it had been given by one 
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The exact connexion with this German Calvinistic church of 
Henry Smith, the “Chief Bench Buttler of the Honble. Society 
of the Middle Temple,” cannot be determined. But an inscription 
on a massive plain silver dish, bearing the London date-letter 
for 1691-92, indicates that he presented the church with that 
dish in 1723. In addition to this inscription, this piece of plate 
is engraved with the donor’s initial as well as that of his wife. 
This church is now in Goulston Street, Aldgate. 

The last of these German churches is “ St. George’s German 
Lutheran Church,” in Little Alie Street, Aldgate, and was founded 
in 1762. Here there is a plain silver Communion service of 
conventional form, made in London in 1763-64, as well as a 
silver wafer-box of the following year, and a silver straining-spoon 
of 1784-85. 

EK. ALFRED JONES 


THE MUDDLE IN MUNITIONS 


“The Ministry of Munitions regret to announce that an explosion occurred last 
night at a national factory in the north of England. According to the reports received, 
twenty-eight women workers were killed and about thirty injured. ... The great 
majority of the workers in the factory are women, and their behaviour is deserving 
of the highest praise. They displayed the greatest coolness and perfect discipline, 
both in helping to remove the injured and in continuing to carry on the work of the 
factory in spite of the explosion.” —Times, December 7, 1916. 


THE women of the country are serving no less gallantly than the 
men, and they need, as they deserve, the best possible equipment 
for their service; they need the best conditions in their work, 
their transport, and their housing that the exigencies of war 
will permit. These conditions are not only commanding factors 
in the conduct of the war; they are vital, as well, to the future 
vigour of our race. “If the present long hours, the lack of 
helpful and sympathetic oversight, the inability to obtain good, 
wholesome food, and the great difficulties of travelling are allowed 
to continue, it will be impracticable to secure or maintain for 
an extended period the high maximum output of which women 
are undoubtedly capable.” * So much, in the opinion of the 
Health of Munition Workers Committee, for the bearing of these 
matters on the war. 

This Committee, appointed by Mr. Lloyd George in 1915, is 
equally convinced of the importance of their bearing on the 
future. “‘ Conditions of work are accepted without question 
and without complaint which, immediately detrimental to output, 
would, if continued, be ultimately disastrous to health. Itis 
for the nation to safeguard the devotion of its workers by its 
foresight and watchfulness lest irreparable harm be done to body 
and mind both in this generation and the next. More than ever 
in the past should consideration now be given to the well-being 
of young girls fresh from school, of the prospective mother, and 
of the mother whose care is especially claimed by her infant 
during the first months of its life; for more than ever is their 


* See Health of Munition Workers Committee, Memorandum No. 4, Employment 
of Women, January 1916. 
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welfare of importance to the State, and much more than ordinarily 
is it threatened by conditions of employment.” * 

In the care of its munition-workers the State has clearly a 
threefold responsibility—a duty to the war, a duty to the workers, 
and a duty to their children. It arms its soldiers with the best 
arms it can devise against their enemies in the field; so should 
it arm our makers of munitions, as effectively as it can, against 
their enemies in the factory—danger, sickness, strain, and fatigue— 
enemies powerful alike against the workers and against their 
output. 

Certain risks are inseparable from the making of munitions 
of war. Explosives cannot be handled without the risk of explo- 
sion; nor can there be exposure to poisonous substances and 
fumes without the risk of poisoning. Munition-workers realize 
the danger in their work, and are ready to face it; m a way 
they are eager to face it, for the knowledge of its presence, this 
sharing of danger, makes them somehow feel nearer to their men 
fighting in the trenches. And when death visits a factory with 
violence and horrors it is met with the spirit of the Army. 
“ The effect of the accident on the output of munitions will be 
negligible.” + The women intend that it shall be in all matters 
under their control. When a raiding Zeppelin holds up pro- 
duction, work swings on with a great rush of vigour the moment 
the raid is over. Output must not suffer: that is the spirit of 
the women, and it is to that spirit the country will respond. 

The country, now, is under an illusion. It is lulled by flattering 
speeches and picturesque articles, and accounts of hostels started 
by one society and canteens started by another, all tumbling 
over one another and the Government in their zeal for the makers 
of munitions. Is not the Board of Trade busy ? Are not com- 
mittees busy as well? The Health of Munition Workers Com- 
mittee, for example, has issued several documents full of admirable 
sentiments, some so good I have ventured to quote them. How 
are these sentiments translated ? Some effectively, but some 
by the creation of a Welfare Department within the Ministry of 
Munitions and a state of chaos which can never have been equalled. 

In order to understand the particular Welfare chaos, it is 
necessary to speak of the constitution of the Ministry as a whole 
and the drawbacks inherent in its organization. The Ministry 
is so constituted as to fall into two main divisions : 

The Secretariat side, which is split up into various sections and 
deals with parliamentary matters, labour-supply, wages, dilution, 


* See Health of Munition Workers Committee, Memorandum No. 4, Employment 
of Women, January 1916. 
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exemptions, housing, welfare, statistics, establishment, and legal 
questions. 

The Supply side, which is again split up into sections and 
deals with shell-manufacture, machine tools, shell-filling, guns, 
inspection, trench warfare, inventions, contracts, transport, 
finance, and explosives supply ; each section having a Deputy 
Director-General at its head. 

There is constant friction between these two sides of the 
establishment. On the one hand the Secretariat persistently 
seeks to secure further executive control, and on the other the 
Supply Department as persistently asserts a claim to deal, more 
or less independently of the Secretariat, with matters falling 
under the Secretariat’s jurisdiction. As the struggle is steadily 
waged but never decided, the communications and conferences 
between the two sides of the Ministry are interminable, and are 
duly accompanied by delay and indecision. 

To this main defect in organization others must be added. 
In almost every branch of the Ministry there are four well-marked 
elements: which are flung together, between whom constant strife 
prevails—the balance of power shifting perpetually from one 
element to another. These elements are : 


The Military element. 

The Official element (Civil Servants seconded from other 
offices). 

The Business element. 

The Voluntary element (including friends and relations of 
the other three parties). 


The Military element is, as a rule, entirely uninformed as to 
economic and industrial conditions and deals with these matters 
on set principles of its own. The Business element, while fully 
capable of making the best of each situation as it arises and of 
dealing with it promptly, is largely opportunist, and seems to 
have no settled standards for handling transactions of a given 
class. Each case is isolated, and there is no guarantee that 
because one has been dealt with on certain lines to-day another 
parallel case will receive similar treatment to-morrow. The 
Official Section, personified by the seconded Civil Servant, has 
its own special faults, its love of red tape, and its gift of passing 
on responsibility. The Volunteers appear to be characterized 
by general unsuitability for the particular tasks to which they 
are allotted. Their appointment is defended on the ground that 
it is economical to employ unpaid labour. This reasoning, how- 
ever, is fallacious as, on appointment, the volunteer at once 
surrounds himself with a large staff, who are paid salaries by 
no means inconsiderable. 
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The impression left upon manufacturers and workers by the 
exhibition of an internal conflict between these four classes— 
now one, now the other imposing its methods—is that neither 
the Ministry as a whole nor any of its branches has any settled 
policy. Nor has it any apparent standard of qualification for 
its appointments. It is full of ill-assembled parts; and previous 
experience seems to be the last consideration in the making of 
appointments. The head of the Wages Section is the Chief 
Inspector of Elementary Schools under the Scottish Board of 
Education—his chief assistants being an Hegelian from Oxford 
and a history lecturer from Cambridge. The Deputy Director 
of Labour Supply is the principal of Wren and Gurney’s Army 
crammers. The Director of Welfare is a cocoa manufacturer. 
A retired Indian civilian is in charge of hostels; and a Deputy 
Director of Finance is a member of a well-known publishing firm. 
These examples might be multiplied. 

Again, people abounding in qualifications are appointed without 
definition of their functions or of their relationship to others 
similarly appointed. Their usefulness is largely nullified by the 
system on which the appointments have been made. To the 
more important posts many of these people have been appointed 
with “a free hand,” only to find, on assuming office, that a 
great many other people had also been appointed with “a free 
hand.” The result has approached anarchy in many cases—each 
head of a section quarrelling with the heads of other sections 
regarding the scope and exercise of his rights, his privileges, and 
his duties, different heads doing the same work and assuming 
the same responsibilities in a general atmosphere of chaos and 
insecurity. 

As the Ministry has not been built on any considered scheme, 
but has simply “ swelled,” it has been the custom to meet momen- 
tary need or emergency by the creation of a new post. There is 
seldom any preceding inquiry as to whether appropriate machinery 
already exists. Again, when any branch is criticized, a new man 
is either put in over the head of the sitting chief on the ground 
that the thing “ must be pulled together” or a new section or 
department is created. This procedure may, in many cases, have 
been unavoidable; in others it is entirely indefensible; but 
in all cases the manner of its execution has been uniformly bad. 
The introduction of a new and presumably capable staff has not 
secured the abolition of the old, but simply its incorporation in 
a new scheme. When a branch or section fails, or is suspected 
to fail, in the satisfactory discharge of its duties no inquiry is 
held, and inefficient officials are not dismissed and replaced. 
There has seldom been an attempt at investigation ; instead all 
existing officials, good and bad alike, have been retained and 
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placed under a new head or made part of a new section. The 
prevalence of this procedure from the top to the bottom of the 
Ministry is largely responsible for the present enormous size 
and unwieldy character of that department. The retention of 
these unnecessary and inefficient people is not only an extravagant 
charge upon the work of administration, but a serious obstacle 
to its efficiency. The many branches of the Ministry sometimes 
vary this plan by unloading any official with whom they have 
difficulty on to some other section. This again contributes a 
wholly unnecessary expansion. 

With rare exceptions the resistance offered by the Ministry 
to the employment of women, save as typists and clerks, has been 
and still is very serious. 

Dilution has been preached, and is now being enforced in 
the factories by conditions laid down in the contracts, but there 
is little sign of its practice in the Ministry itself. Of the eight 
hundred men of military age upon the books it has been decided 
to retain over six hundred. The combing-out Committee was 
largely manned by Ministry officials, but no woman was invited 
to serve, or to assist in indicating the directions in which the 
Committee should consider the replacement of men by women. 
The Director-General of Munitions Supply has a woman secretary ; 
why should the Deputy Directors-General and other lesser officials 
not follow his example? Again, men are engaged in correspon- 
dence about such matters as women’s overalls, which might much 
more suitably be dealt with by women. The character of the 
whole organization is unwieldy and defective ; there is no cohesion 
or defined relationship between the various branches; there is 
an appalling ignorance of the rights and duties of other branches ; 
intersectional jealousies are consequently rife. Owing to the 
constant reorganizations and changes there is no settled policy 
in any branch, nor any stability or security. The perpetual 
duplication and triplication is necessarily productive of friction, 
delay, extravagance, and muddle. 

Such is the impression of the Ministry current among the 
management of the factories. The factories, indeed, appear to 
be the only stable elements in the situation. The manufacturers” 
have been anxious to run them on a commercial basis, as paying 
concerns, but the extension of bureaucratic methods at head- 
quarters is rendering this increasingly difficult. The factories, 
in dealing with such vital questions as labour difficulties, have 
no assurance of support at the Ministry, owing to the weight allotted 
there to political considerations. Were it not that the structions 
of the Ministry have been largely disregarded or evaded, progress 
would have been but slender. The real work of organization has 
been done by the factory stafis while the time of the Ministry 
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officials has been taken up with communications and conferences 
among themselves as to their respective rights and privileges. 
Overworked factory stafis have survived the multiplication of 
forms, the irritation caused by obviously uninformed and inefficient 
officials, the constant changes of administration, the time consumed 
in interviews with armies of inspectors and travelling officials ; 
and their survival has been a great achievement. 

The Supply of labour offers an example of compound confusion. 
By arrangement between the Ministry and the Board of Trade, 
labour for munition factories is largely supplied by the Labour 
Exchanges or Employment Bureaux, to give them their new title, 
held to be more savoury than the old. So in comes the Board 
of Trade, while in the Secretariat of the Ministry there is a large 
division also dealing with the question. Practically every section 
dealing with a group of factories on the Supply side has, also, its 
own officer or officers engaged upon it. Endless correspondence, 
recrimination, and discussion goes on between these different 
authorities as to their right to correspond with the factories and 
to settle disputed points. The factories themselves, fortunately, 
take the only sensible course in the circumstances: they settle 
as many of their difficulties as possible on the spot, knowing full 
well the delay and indecision which follow an appeal to the 
Ministry. No attempt is made to delimit the sphere of action 
of these competing authorities. From time to time regulations 
of a general nature are framed which are applicable to all factories, 
but they are never universally applied, as they are whittled away 
in the course of private bargaining with the different branches of 
the Ministry. While these interdepartmental quarrels rage, the 
worst possible impression is left in the factories, whose managers 
constantly receive visits, advice, and information on one and the 
same subject frcm officials at the Ministry and from other Depart- 
ments. The managers are in the unfortunate position of uncer- 
tainty as to which authority they should respect. 

Canteens afford an illuminating example of the trials of 
the munitions manufacturer. Early in 1916 Mr. Lloyd George 
arranged with the Canteens Committee of the Central Liquor 
Control Board that it should take over the general supervision 
and inspection of canteens in munition factories. Arrangement 
was also made for the submission to it of plans and accounts, 
before their reference to the Finance authorities. On this point 
the Committee was, in fact, to act as advisor to the Finance 
authorities, an arrangement which clearly had its merits. The 
inspectors of the Canteens Committee therefore visit the canteens 
from time to time and give advice to the management. Home 
Office inspectors also visit the canteens, as do the Welfare inspectors 
at the Ministry. Last, but very far from least, the Finance 
officials of the Ministry now travel round to inspect the canteens— 
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although this task had been allotted to the Canteens Committee. 
The Health of Munition Workers Committee, in its consideration 
of general welfare, has also, no doubt quite naturally, included 
canteens. But the confusion of the factory managers in dealing 
with these various officials, holding different views and giving 
widely differing advice, had perhaps better be neither imagined 
nor described. This example is typical of the multiplication of 
inspectorates at the Ministry. The waste of public money involved 
in the travelling expenses of these multifarious officials who are 
engaged in doing each other’s work is, in itself, very grave. 

But gravest of all is the effect upon output and health. What of 
the making of munitions, and what of the workers who make them ? 
Can these wearied, irritated factory staffs give fresh, calm judgment 
and the best that is in them to their supreme task? Can the 
workers in their turn give of their best when some of the very 
essentials of health are lost sight of altogether in this unseemly 
muddle. It was admitted recently by Mr. Brace in the House of 
Commons that proper precautions had not been observed in the 
case of a woman who died from T.N.T. poisoning. There had 
been “a misunderstanding as to her position.” There is much 
that is forgivable in the handling of T.N.T. poisoning, for the 
problem, as Mr. Brace pleaded, is a new one and is attended, as 
well, by special difficulties. But there are some unforgivable things, 
and the country will not forgive the neglect or mishandling, in any 
measure, of the women who are supplying the munitions of war. 

The magnitude of the task of handling these women has yet 
to be appreciated. Already some four hundred thousand have 
poured from Ireland, the West, and the Channel Islands into 
the existing industrial centres, and into those districts where new 
factories have been reared and new townships created. Obviously, 
the greatest care is needed in their selection, and in their handling 
on arrival, but neither is adequately given. Dragged long dis- 
tances from their homes, entirely unfit for their task, some with 
young babies, numbers are returned immediately or after a period 
of wasted training. For some there are welcoming conditions ; 
but many are ill-housed, either in badly overcrowded lodgings 
or in hostels, penal settlement in type. Indiscriminately collected 
and indiscriminately herded, without proper regard to sanitary, 
social, and recreative conditions, trouble has to follow, some of it 
really grave. The waste of the nation’s money in the collecting 
and returning and part training of unsuitable people is sufficiently 
bad ; it is as nothing to the consequences of the other blunders. 

In the case of these workers, as in most other branches con- 
nected with the management of the war, there is need of public 
opinion to vitalize and reform the existing order. 

ONE OF THE VICTIMS 


THE 
DEBACLE IN DOWNING STREET 


I. EXIT THE INDISPENSABLES 


[The experience of the last summer and the discussions of this 
Session confirm me in the opinion that while the Government 
remains in its present shape and under its present leader, 
nothing efficient can be expected to originate with them or to be 
fairly adopted and effectually executed,—Wi.LuiaAM PITT, 
April 14, 1804,] 


So at last the Impossible, the Unthinkable, happened. The 
Indispensables have been sent about their business. Our one 
and only Prime Minister is merged in the populace, and though 
he and his zariba of sycophants may still nourish dreams of 
future greatness in which they may complete the ruin of our 
unfortunate country, most of us feel that the door is now finally 
“banged, barred, and bolted ”’ on the sinister Haldane gang who 
brought England nearer to the abyss than she had ever been 
before. In truth the tragic Triumvirate could only reappear as 
rulers of a nation that had consciously thrown up the sponge. 
The very guns in the hands of every “live”? man would go off 
should they ever emerge to lay hands on the Government, and 
there would be nothing for it but a military pronunciamiento. So 
long as the British Empire keeps its head above water and remains 
a going concern, another Asquith Administration, or indeed any 
Administration in which Asquithiation was a serious factor, 
would appear to be as unthinkable as its downfall was declared 
to be. 

Not that any man of sense entertains illusions as to the new 
regime or would suggest that it is Indispensable or Irremovable, 
and that our whole duty consists in sitting at the feet of Mr. 
Lloyd George and his colleagues even should they be obviously 
taking us to perdition. The new @overnment being human is 
anything but infallible. It is as liable to err as every other body 
of men, and should it not shape via vigorous war to victorious 
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peace, the public would have no option but to discard it and to 
try something else. Happily there are many alternatives. We 
are far from the end of our tether. Before we bow to the 
Potsdam yoke we should follow this great and interesting 
experiment by greater and yet more interesting experiments. 
The merit of Mr. Lloyd George is to have rescued the community 
from the atmosphere of “ death, disaster, and damnation” into 
which we had been plunged by a decade of Wait and See, 
from which parliamentary experts asseverated there was no 
exit. Throughout the past year one had never met any one 
of either sex of any intelligence who regarded the Coalition 
as other than odious and intolerable. Nevertheless practically 
all Peers and every Member of Parliament of every Party pro- 
nounced it to be inevitable, declined to take any hand in clearing 
it away, and could not conceal their opinion that those of us were 
lunatics who demanded a change from what Tapers and Tadpoles 
described as “ the cream of all Parties.” Heaven preserve them. 
The mere mention of Mr. Lloyd George as a possibly preferable 
Premier to Mr. Asquith provoked peals of laughter from all the 
pundits of Westminster and Whitehall, particularly Unionist 
Ministers, who regarded the licking of the latter’s boots as the 
noblest service they could render the State. One and all declared 
that the retirement of this great man, compared with whom 
Lincoln, Pitt, and Hampden were children, would be the end of 
the world, and it was only “a few ignorant journalists out of 
touch with parliamentary actualities”’ who advocated anything 
so preposterous. 

According to our Parliamentary quidnuncs at any date during 
the last twelve months whenever the question was brought up, 
“ Lloyd George is impossible. He has no friends in the Coalition. 
He has no support in his own Party, and very little among the 
Unionist rank and file. The Irish Nationalists are dead against 
him, as also the Labour Party. He is equally at a discount in 
the Radical Press. You merely show your ignorance of the 
practical in politics by this grotesque proposition. No Lloyd 
George Government could be formed, and if by any miracle it 
were it would not last a day.” To which homily our ignoramus 
occasionally replied, “‘ Asquith’s position is purely artificial. He 
has no backing in the country and would not poll 15 per cent. of 
the electorate. He owes his parliamentary predominance exclu- 
sively to the fact that for the time being he controls the patronage, 
whicly means that every politician with an axe to grind, i.e. the 
great majority, looks to him. Transfer the distribution of 
Honours and Offices from Asquith to Lloyd George or any other 
who would zpso facto acquire the prestige of the Prime Minister— 
we should then see the real dimensions of the Asquith-Grey- 
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Haldane gang.” It is now proved anew that the parliamen- 
tarian’s estimate of the political situation was hopelessly astray 
and the outsider’s anticipation correct. It will be a long time 
before the former recover from the heavy blow their amour- 
propre has sustained from recent events, which have shown them 
to be incompetent where they were most expert. It is a 
corresponding encouragement to onlookers without any ulterior 
objects, who only want to see this country decently governed, to 
follow their own untutored instincts, and to reject Mandarin 
pronouncements on parliamentary problems as on others. 

In truth, the toadies of Downing Street have a good deal to 
answer for. It is their attitude and efforts that make such 
statesmanship as we have suffered from possible. It is they who 
elevate second-rate charlatans with the “ gift of the gab” on lofty 
pedestals and fuddle them with flattery until their heads are 
completely turned and they become physically incapable of seeing 
either themselves or anything else as they really are. In such 
atmospheres Infallibility and Indispensableness develop. If we 
could follow your “ responsible Statesman ” on his daily round, 
his common task, we should make some allowances for him and 
understand his ultimate debacle, though it would not abate our 
resentment at such preposterous personages being placed where 
they are. Only the strongest characters could successfully with- 
stand this demoralizing existence. From the moment he arose 
in the morning until the hour of going to bed, Mr. Asquith as 
Prime Minister practically never saw a single soul upon whom he 
was not in a position to confer a favour of some kind. Think of 
the effect of eight years of this sort of thing on a man of consider- 
able brains, but little backbone. Is it surprising that he should 
have become what he was at the end when his Premiership 
scandalized the whole Empire, as everybody outside his immediate 
entourage felt that here was a man in one of the first positions in 
the world at one of the greatest moments of history, who seemingly 
did not care one brass farthing what happened to the nation he 
had wantonly and wickedly taken unprepared into a war which 
had been staring him in the face, on his own showing, since 1912, 
even if he was blind and deaf prior to that date. 

A great scoundrel might be a great man and do a great man’s 
work at an epoch evoking all his energies, but there is one type 
that never rises to any occasion—namely, the type to which Don’t 
Care Asquith belongs. There was nothing to appeal to at No. 10 
Downing Street. There was no animating motive. Once this 
cold-blooded cynic realized that he was Indispensable and Irre- 
movable, there was no hope for this country, no hope for the 
Dominions or the Allies. We have only got rid of him in the nick 
of time. Heavy is the responsibility of those who deliberately 
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sinned against the light and kept an unworthy politician in a 
position to wreck the civilization of Europe simply because he 
happened to be the momentary Chief of the predominant Caucus, 
elected and selected in the piping times of peace to deal with 
questions demanding gifts incompatible with the efficient conduct 
of war. His colleagues, both Radicals and Unionists, were all 
tarred with the same brush. They had been brought up in the 
same school. They possessed the same talents, they practised the 
same arts. Party was their fetish no less than his, as we saw in 
May 1915 when the world was presented with the humiliating 
spectacle of the formation of a Coalition Government at the height 
of a Great War, in which every post was allotted on pre-war form, 
not one single office being given to any individual with any 
competence or any pretension to competence in war. 

We had then already had nine months of this frightful conflict, 
and were beginning to realize how vastly it differed from peace and 
what totally different qualities were demanded of its directors. So 
much was plain to every one not a Mandarin, and it was fondly 
hoped by those who still cherished illusions concerning “ responsible 
Statesmen,” that when the first Asquith Administration collapsed 
of its own ineptitude and appealed for the aid of His Majesty’s 
Opposition that there might be sufficient sense, not to say self- 
denial, in a Party which was nothing if not patriotic, to contribute 
to the formation of a truly National and Imperial Government 
containing an infusion of men who might conceivably be of some 
use in beating the Boche. But not for a second did any such 
consideration cross the mind of the incoming Unionists, who, at 
the prospect of participating in the fashionable pastime of 
“ Musical Chairs,” forgot everything except the chance of securing 
a seat within the charmed circle. They enthusiastically pooled 
their salaries and their consciences, asked no awkward questions 
upon any point of policy such as National Service, made no 
stipulations concerning the management of the war, though to 
their credit be it said they insisted on a few personal changes in 
the Government which were to the good. But, speaking generally, 
they were content to form a Cabinet which will remain a byword 
for all time, whose recent demise has been hailed everywhere 
as our one real stroke of luck during the war. Office-seekers are 
described as consisting of two classes: (1) those who like office 
for their own sakes, (2) those who like office for the sake of their 
country. The net result is much the same as both categories 
develop a zeal in the pursuit which would be incredible were it 
less universal. 

The Coalition proved in every way worthy of its origin. It 
was composed of Front Bench politicians who had rendered, or 
were thought to have rendered, service of some kind to one or 
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other Party. Everybody else was excluded. Ministers con- 
spicuously possessed the gift of words, and in a wordy warfare 
would have laid the Boche on his back every time. They were 
amazingly proficient in Parliament and on the platform and were 
skilled in every twist and turn of the great game of Ins and Outs. 
They had flowed and overflowed at by-elections. They were 
impeccable on Welsh Disestablishment, and had always been 
found in the right lobby. Not a few were learned in the law, and 
in the improbable event of litigation with Germany they would 
have presented our cause in impressive fashion. But we were 
not at law with Germany. Unfortunately we happened to be at 
war, and of war Mr. Bonar Law, Lord Lansdowne, and the rest 
were as innocent as any unborn babe. The Blockade was a 
sealed book to them. It was a cruel fate that pitted Parlia- 
mentary Mugwumps against Falkenhayn and Hindenburg at 
the top of their form in a contest in which oratory was of so 
little use as to be a positive handicap. On the principle that 
you cannot have too much of a really good thing, the Party 
leaders generously created the largest Cabinet in British history. 
There were Twenty-Two. Never was such tongue-power gathered 
together in one room as at a Coalition Cabinet Council, which 
naturally found it easier to meet than to part. It was more 
distinguished by deliberation than by decision, and had we been 
at peace the artistry and amplitude with which all pros and cons 
were set forth on every occasion and duly weighed by past- 
masters in dialectics might have been a theme of general admira- 
tion. Meanwhile the German armies moved while the Allies 
lacked munitions. After Belgium, Serbia. After Serbia, Monte- 
negro, and ultimately Rumania. Nothing stayed the cacoethes 
loquendi, which was unmatched outside Athens, and at last 
reached such a pitch that even Downing Street was constrained 
to constitute a smaller War Council. But care was taken to 
exclude from this body all warriors, while the right was reserved 
to the Twenty-Two talkers to review the decisions of the Five, 
which gave our debaters a double innings. Soldiers and sailors 
were, it is true, allowed to dance attendance on the Five 
Supreme Civilian War Lords, but as they were liable to be 
“ cross-examined into a cocked hat” by Gentlemen of the Long 
Robe as though they were hostile witnesses in a dubious case, 
these additional gatherings were of little material use except as 
a valuable method of wasting time, and as the War Com- 
mittee steadily swelled in numbers, before the close of the career 
of the Coalition we had practically two full-blown Cabinet Councils, 
which enabled every topic to be exhaustively discussed before 
different audiences liable to arrive at diverse decisions—on the 
rare occasions when they did decide—a procedure which probably 
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explains some of the many mysteries which bewildered the plain 
man. 

Every remonstrance against this impossible regime was met by 
the curt and contemptuous declaration that nothing else was think- 
able under the British Constitution, and that no Premier except Mr. 
Asquith would be tolerated by the House of Commons—a General 
Election being vetoed unless virtually all the Fighting Men were 
disfranchised, which it was thought might give the Indispensables 
an outside chance of being confirmed in their offices. When it 
was pointed out that other nations had found it possible to change 
their Ministers in war when change seemed desirable, and that 
France, Russia, Italy, had all discharged their Asquiths, while 
Germany had twice moved the Chief of the General Stafi—the 
Berlin equivalent of the British Premiership—one was met with 
the same sullen non possumus. What might be good enough for 
such benighted spots as Petrograd, Paris, or Rome was out of the 
question in London. ‘“ We must sink or swim with Asquith ” was 
the war-cry of the Coalition, whose members became infected by 
the same disease—diagnosed by the Faculty as Asquithitis. But 
as the months passed and it became ever clearer to the public 
that the Twenty-Two—who had by this time become Twenty- 
Three—spelt tragedy, that “‘ conspiracy ” which so greatly shocks 
all good Mandarins originated, and grew to the point when it 
became co-extensive with the country, as the country realized 
that though we might lose the war under Wait and See there was 
little hope of our gaining a victory corresponding to our efforts 
and sacrifices. The chief cause of the distrust they inspired was 
the ever-growing suspicion as to whether they all wanted to win, 
and it is noteworthy that recently one of our few out-and-out 
pro-Boche Members of Parliament, Mr. Philip Snowden, is reported 
to have said of Messrs. McKenna and Runciman, “ Neither of 
them has ever been a very enthusiastic supporter of the war.” 
(See Labour Leader, November 30, quoted in Morning Post, 
December 12.) What chance, one may ask, had a Government if 
the hearts of important Ministers were not in the war? What 
chance had the nation cursed by such a Government ? 

If Mr. Asquith at any moment had qualms as to his own 
omniscience and omnipotence, they would be speedily set at rest 
as he perused the obsequious columns of the morning and evening 
and weekly oracles which devoted themselves to singing the 
praises of the Cabinet in general and the Premier in particular. 
He might discount the crude and fulsome fustian of his own Party 
Press as so much common form, but when he turned to the Unionst 
mouthpieces of the Coalition and saw himself and his performances 
as they appeared in such “ responsible and impartial ” organs as 
the Daily Telegraph, the Yorkshire Post, the Scotsman, the Glasgow 
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Herald, and the Spectator, etc., it is scarcely surprising that even 
so intelligent a man as Mr. Asquith undoubtedly used to be 
should have formed a hopelessly false conception of public opinion 
and should have remained completely in the dark as to how he 
and his colleagues were regarded by practically every man, woman, 
and child with a soul to call their own. How able editors, who 
claim to have their fingers on the public pulse and remain with 
their ears glued to the ground, came to so completely misconceive 
the situation and in their turn to fool Downing Street one is at a 
loss to understand. ‘“‘ Trust Asquith” was the catchword that 
was bawled at any one who hazarded a doubt as to whether any 
committee in the Twenties was capable of managing anything, 
Strange as it may sound to our readers, the National Review seems, 
on the whole, to have been about the truest friend of the Coalition. 
We did not wait for its failures to point out its pitfalls, but, on the 
contrary, dealt frankly and fairly with it at the outset. 


Should the Coalition rise to the occasion, the nation will be enchanted and will 
express its gratitude without measure or stint, but until we have some reason for believ- 
ing that the right men are in the right places, it would be fatuous to make gods of them, 
and it would be positively fatal to swallow the doctrine which is understood to commend 
itself to Coalition Ministers that there is no alternative Government to themselves. 
We try to knock that doctrine on the head elsewhere. We can conceive several alterna- 
tive Governments, for example, a smaller Government, a younger Government, and a 
Government of infinitely greater knowledge both of war and business, two prime 
desiderata in a Government formed for the business of War. (National Review, 
“* Episodes of the Month,” July 1915.) 


The same number of the National Review contained this com- 
ment on the new combination, which was too cruelly confirmed by 
its subsequent conduct : 


It should not have been impossible to nominate one or other of Mr. Asquith’s 
colleagues who would have inspired more confidence than the Vicar of Bray. Mr. 
Asquith always speaks as the head of the Government and is more than conscious of the 
dignity of that position, but unless rumour is an unusually lying jade, he rarely acts 
as the head of the Government or is a serious Chief of the Executive in a Great War. He 
is personally responsible for the cumulative blunders and follies which brought down 
the Party Cabinet and opened the day for a Coalition. Wait and See is bad enough in 
peace, but fatal in war. It is closely akin to Don’t Care, who, as we know, came to a 
bad end, and it has long been apparent to impartial onlookers either that a Don’t Care 
Premiership would destroy the country, or that the country would destroy the Don’t 
Care Premiership. Cynicism and sloth are the keynote of the Premier’s character, and 
account for the deplorable course of events before and during the War. I should not 
hazard such an observation at such a moment were it not for the fact that everybody 
I know in a position to form an opinion pronounces Mr. Asquith to be an impossible 
Prime Minister at this crisis of our fate. He is incorrigibly lazy and indifferent. That 
he has so far escaped detection by the general public is due to his fatal facility of speech. 
. . . The public can hardly be expected, in view of the hideous mess which the Liberal 
Imperialist Triumvirate made of peace as well as war, to regard this dwindling and fly- 
blown coterie as alone fitted for supreme power. Mr. Asquith is a patriot because he 
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says so. As a patriot he is unable and unwilling to serve under Mr. Lloyd George or 
to tolerate the idea of a Lloyd George Premiership. But those of us are traitors 
who criticize Mr. Asquith or question the purity of his motives or his usefulness as a 
Statesman. Though if we are to remember Parties, which we would sooner forget, can 
a Unionist go further than say that however much he resents Lloyd Georgeism—against 
which it must be said the new Munitions Minister is making something of a fight—which 
brought us to the verge of ruin and immensely increases our difficulties and dangers, he 
would feel more hopeful under energy, enthusiasm, and determination than under 
Wait andSee. We can at any rate all agree upon this point, namely, that the Coalition 
is probably the last expiring effort of purely Party Government in the sense that it is 
exclusively composed of politicians with “claims” real or imaginary upon one or 
other Party. We must, however, enter a caveat against the conventional delusion 
permeating Westminster and Fleet Street, that the only alternative to the success of 
the revised Asquith Regime is the victory of the Hohenzollerns. 

By all means let us do everything in our power to back up and binge up the Coalition. 
Let us help it to do its duty, remembering always that vigilant disinterested criticism, 
without fear or favour or ulterior object, is the salt of our public life and is a condition 
of the success of parliamentary statesmanship in war no less than in peace. A Parlia- 
mentary Government without critics and watchdogs is doomed to failure, but the 
watchers, to be of any use to the country, must be animated by an exclusive desire to 
beat the Boches. . . . We must not anticipate the end of the world because events may 
force some displacement in a Coalition which, on the face of it,is unwieldy and leaderless. 
Ministers themselves may come to realize the urgency of a working Premier, or this 
salutary change may be forced by public opinion. One can conceive a drastic reenn- 
struction of the Cabinet with a view to its diminution and rejuvenation. Conceivably, 
extra-parliamentary elements might be enlisted to strengthen its business and strategic 
talent now conspicuously lacking, while, if the worst came to the worst without our 
having reached the end of all things, the country might find itself under a Committee of 
Public Safety armed with drastic powers.” (National Review, July 1915, “ The Policy 
of the Blank Cheque,” by L. J. Maxse.) 


Unfortunately such unpalatable doctrine could get no hearing 
amid the orgy of Taper and Tadpole, at the hatching of the great 
Coalition egg. Infuriate “‘ Unionists’ denounced any criticism 
of a Cabinet containing themselves and their friends as tantamount 
to treason, while the country, not without misgivings, sat down to 
await the delivery of goods that never arrived. The woods were 
full of professional optimists, who not only insisted that all was 
for the best under the best of all possible Governments, regardless 
of the fact that the Unionist reinforcement added nothing to our 
Councils of the faintest use in war, but demanded the suppression 
of all inconVenient persons unable to join the chorus, Great is Diana 
of the Hphesians. 

I do not imagine for an instant that the National Review ever 
attained the dignity of being discussed in the Cabinet, but I have 
heard on good authority that the subject of suppressing the 
Times was on the Coalition agenda, and that the hysterical out- 
burst of the Home Secretary of the day, Sir John Simon, against 
our leading journal was inspired by the confident conviction that 
he would be armed with the fiat of a complaisant Attorney- 
General, that would enable him to deal out to Printing House 
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Square the heroic treatment that was ultimately confined to 
the Globe. For some mysterious reason or reasons the little 
plot miscarried, Lord Northcliffe remained at large to continue 
his great and invaluable public services, the Times became 
a vigilant and instructed critic of His Majesty’s Ministers, whom 
it saved against themselves from more than one egregious 
blunder. It was Sir John Simon, the lifelong Pacifist (who ought 
by rights to have left the Government with Mr. John Burns and 
Lord Morley, rather than issue ultimatums to the Mailed Fist, 
because he has no stomach for war), who subsequently came to 
grief and found himself out in the cold, whither he has at last been 
followed by the rest of the Simonites who remained when he left 
to promote Pacificism behind the scenes. 

To these and all other signs of the times, to the dangerous 
ingredients amongst the Twenty-Three—or Twenty-Four if you 
include Lord Haldane—the Ditto Press remained oblivious. They 
share with Ministers the responsibility of concealing from the 
nation the mismanagement of the war. They concealed frm 
Ministers their own discredit. They erected the Asquith pontifi- 
cate—the modern form of the old Divine Right as it has been aptly 
termed by the Morning Post, which, with the Northcliffe Press, 
gradually educated the people to demand a Government that can 
govern. Coalition newspapers ran each other very hard, though 
the palm for thoughtlessness would probably be awarded to our 
— contemporary the Spectator, which eclipsed all competitors 

“ supporting ”’ the Cabinet, the high-water mark being reached 
in an article published only the other day (see Spectator, November 
11, 1916), i.e. within three weeks of the debacle of Downing Street. 
It was entitled “The Asylum Party,” being provoked by the 
wickedness of Sir Edward Carson and others in voting against the 
Coalition on Mr. Leslie Scott’s motion condemning the policy of the 
Colonial Office, which appeared to aim at keeping enemy interests 
alive in Nigeria by permitting them to be transferred to “ neutrals.” 
The Spectator thus belaboured the Malcontents : 


Nothing is more certain than that the war is not going to be won by turning out the 
Government and by the violent political upheaval which would be involved—an 
upheaval which would please the enemy, depress the Allies, and lead to utter confusion. 
The reason why this must be so is plain. There is no competent alternative to the present 
Ministry [sic]. Look at the persons who form the “‘ Asylum ” Opposition in the House of 
Commons. Do we want an “ Asylum ” Government to match them ? Are Mr. Redmond 
and Mr. Devlin to be part of the new Ministry, supported by Mr. Bottomley and Sir 
Henry Dalziel ? The thing is absurd. For good or ill, we have got in the Ministry the 
best people available, and we must make the best of them. People who most naturally 
and inevitably find it impossible when challenged to name an alternative Ministry, fall 
back upon the remark—“ Only get rid of the present gang, and new men and better men 
will soon be found.” This is a piece of mental perversity of which sensible men must 
beware. 
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Such was the wisdom of the Superior Person. Up to the twelfth 
hour the Slobber Press was cockering up this wretched Coalition in 
its fools’ paradise, but the moment the Indispensables met their 
Waterloo our quick-change artistes performed a lightning volte-face, 
showing that their limbs had not become ossified by genuflexions 
before “ the great, wise, and eminent.’”’ They were prostrate before 
Mr. Lloyd George the moment he secured Mr. Asquith’s inheri- 
tance. In an almost humorous passage the Spectator announced : 
“Mr. Lloyd George is in office and in power. His own actions, 
the force of circumstances, a lucky star, and the pent-up deter- 
mination of the nation to win, and, forgetting old feuds and old 
failures, to find in him a winner, have combined to place him 
in a position such as no statesman in our history has ever occupied. 
He has got the whole nation behind him.” (“ Mr. Lloyd George 
and his Task,” see Spectator, December 9, 1916.) ) 

We believe this process is known as “ finding salvation,” 
but it is never attractive either in place-hunting politicians or 
in enthusiastic editors. Mr. Asquith may have mused on the 
mutability of human affairs as he contrasted his Spectator before 
and after the event prior to which, according to the wise men 
of Wellington Street, “there is no competent ‘alternative to the 
present Ministry (Asquith),” though immediately the breath was 
out of its body the world was summoned from the same quarter 
to worship Mr. Lloyd George as occupying “a position such as 
no statesman in our history has ever occupied. He has got 
the whole nation behind him.” Thus rapidly did “the Asylum 
Party” blossom into the Government of the day. Nothing 
succeeds like success, as the new Premier has already learnt, or 
fails like failure, as his predecessor now knows, though we can 
scarcely be surprised if Mr. Asquith was somewhat slower at 
the uptake than a fickle Press. It was only the other day that 
amid the deafening applause of his parliamentary and journa- 
listic claque, as Premier he proudly proclaimed the poelt sires 
doctrine that his fall would be a national calamity, to which, 
be it remembered, Lord Lansdowne, who had become equally 
infected with “ indispensability,” simultaneously said Ditto 
“in another place.” These historic sentences are worth quoting 
as characteristic of a self-sufficient Mandarinate. They explain 
the great gulf that grew up between Ministers and the country, 
which viewed its Government with ever-increasing distrust, indig- 
nation, and alarm. “There are still, I regret to say, material 
points of disagreement in the Cabinet. If these points are not 
settled by agreement, the result must be the break- -up of the 
Government. The Cabinet is united in believing that such an 
event would be a national disaster.” (Mr. Asquith, House of 
Commons, April 19, 1916.) At the same hour of the same day 
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Lord Lansdowne thus electrified the House of Lords: “In our 
view the collapse of the Government at this moment would be a 
grave national disaster.” 

The ex-Coalition Prime Minister is at any rate more consistent 
than the ex-Coalition Press, as even after his retirement had 
caused an amount of rejoicing which was almost indecent, Mr. 
Asquith had the hardihood to tell his Party at the Reform Club 
(where they were understood to have gathered together in order 
to make good their claim to the colossal secret Party Funds) 
that he still regarded “‘a break-up of the Government... as 
a national calamity.” (Mr. Asquith, ex-Prime Minister, at the 
Reform Club, December 8, 1916.) 

It is exactly a year ago, though it seems an age, that the 
National Review set forth, “that he may run that readeth it,” 
the full perils of the Asquith Premiership and earnestly appealed 
to the Press and the political world to save us from this continuing 
calamity. We were regarded as demented at the time, and it 
has required another twelve months of Wait and See, with all 
its appailing fruits, to open the eyes of an adequate number of 
people to the disagreeable truth. If we refer to the matter it is 
not for the melancholy satisfaction of saying “I told you so,” 
but to remind our confréres that they incur immense responsibility 
in shirking their plain duty as critics and watch-dogs, without 
which British Governments inevitably fail. Every Cabinet 
should be given a fair chance, especially in war, and ample allow- 
ance made for any damnosa hereditas, but let us never forget 
that Government is made for man and not man for Government. 
Ministers are the servants of the community, and anything more 
disastrous for us or demoralizing to them than to allow them to 
suppose that they are irreplaceable it would be impossible to 
conceive. From the moment we realized the true character of 
the Haldane gang, whether in its unregenerate stage or reinforced 
without being fortified by Messrs. Bonar Law and Co., and its 
hopeless ineptitude for the business in hand, which happened 
to be war, it was surely the duty of Parliament, of the Press, 
and of the public to get rid of them. No one except an ex- 
Minister or his private secretary will nowadays be found to 
challenge this diagnosis of the Coalition which appeared in almost 
any number of the National Review after it had disclosed all its 
portentous possibilities : 


This brings us to the problem which oppresses and depresses us. The Vicar of 
Bray means to remain. He probably regards himself as indispensable, but in any 
case he intends to stick it out. Great Britain still holds sufficient cards in her hands 
to beat the Germans, who are probably ripening for a patched-up Peace. What every 
one is anxiously inquiring is whether Mr. Asquith is equal to playing them, whether 
he can be trusted to win the war and at the critical negotiations. Of that there are 
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grave and increasing doubts, which, unfortunately, find no lodgment in his mind. 
They are, naturally, not encouraged by the sycophants surrounding him. If he were 
a mere figure-head and allowed some vigorous and capable colleague—a Kitchener, 
a Lloyd George, or others who could be named—to be de facto Premier, contenting 
himself with speechifying, the position might be endurable. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Asquith is something more than a roi fainéant. He is an active centre of de- 
moralization. His vacillation, indecision, procrastination, is catching, and infects 
colleagues who at one time had the reputation of being able to make up their 
minds. The reader may be disposed to discount all we say on the score of political 
prejudice. We frankly admit that we have long regarded Mr. Asquith as a public 
peril, but it is easy to get unprejudiced evidence about him because, unlike Mr. Lioyd 
George, Mr. Churchill, and other strong personalities, he does not arouse personal 
animosity. He has few enemies. He is a likeable man. But those who like him best 
are not the least concerned about his Premiership. As they put it, “The P.M. is 
incapable of decision on any question.”” We have never met with such a consensus 
of opinion on a single point. We should therefore feel it wrong to remain silent any 
longer. (‘Episodes of the Month,” National Review, December 1915.) 


The late unlamented Coalition primarily lacked common sense, 
an uncommon quality. We are entitled to hope that its successors 
are richer in this respect and that they will know how to profit 
by the fate of their predecessors. Although Mr. Lloyd George 
is unfortunately saddled with a certain amount of Front Bench 
debris he would have done better without, who will regard them- 
selves as the repositories of the Wait-and-See tradition, they are 
outside the Cabinet and should not be able to dominate the War 
Council, which is the real Government. Mr. Lloyd George himself, 
Lord Milner, Sir Edward Carson, Mr. Henderson, and others 
have all graduated in a hard school and are believed to be untainted 
by the vice of self-complacency. They will not make the egregious 
blunder of regarding themselves as infallible or irreplaceable, 
because they know full well that we must win the war, and if 
after a certain latitude in which to clear up the Asquith messes 
they convinced the community that they lacked the peculiar 
gifts demanded at this most critical juncture, they would neces- 
sarily make way for others. We on our side should always bear 
in mind that among untapped reservoirs of Statecraft are the 
Army, the Navy, and the Empire. They have not yet been 
accorded their proper weight in our councils, and there are those 
who think them at least as capable of conducting war as any 
civilians, however gifted. 
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Il. A RED-LETTER DAY 


[Our people are looking for aleader, Theyare tired of rhetorical 
humbugs in speaking and writing, such as those for the most 
part are who occupy our Senate with palaver—LorD PONSONBY 
to Mr. Disraei, January 14, 1855.| 


DECEMBER 1, 1916, is long likely to remain a red-letter day in 
British annals and may ultimately become recognized as one of 
the decisive dates in European civilization. Mr. Lloyd George 
had too long possessed his soul in patience and tolerated the 
temporizing tactics of the Tw enty-Three, who talked more and 
did less as the war proceeded, while the enemy talked less and 
did more. We were clearly heading for disaster without drastic 
changes in Downing Street. IfI write freely ofa crisis interesting 
for all time it is not from inside knowledge, as I am not in the con- 
fidence either of Mr. Lloyd George or of any other Minister, but am 
merely a detached and unprejudiced witness of what has occurred 
under the eyes of the man in the street. It wascommon knowledge 
that the War Minister, while still Minister of Munitions, chafed 
under conditions which pointed to stalemate rather than to 
victory, and so long ago as December 1915 he was understood to 
be challenging the Wait-and-See regime and was only restrained 
from resigning by Mr. Asquith’s tardy concession of Compulsory 
Service, though, eaten up as that reform was by exemptions and 
concessions to Conscientious Objectors, it is doubtful whether 
Mr. Lloyd George would not have done better to bring the whole 
issue of war mismanagement to a head there and then. One may 
frankly admit that it was a personal issue in the sense that 
everything turned on the personality of the Prime Minister, who 
consistently acted as though he were indifferent as to whether we 
won or lost the war. No one denies that Mr. Lloyd George was 
heart-whole in the national cause, and his record proves that 
from comparatively early days he appreciated more fully than his 
civilian colleagues the true proportions of the struggle and the 
urgency of mobilizing all our resources without further waste 
of time. It was here, and not over any paltry personal rivalry, 
that he was in conflict with Mr. Asquith. The one was “all 
out to beat the Boche,” the other not only declined to exert 
himself, but discouraged his colleagues from exerting themselves. 
Downing Street radiated an atmosphere of dolce far nienti. Mr. 
Lloyd George endured the anguish and humiliation of serving 
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under such a chief for another year and then resolved to cut 
the Gordian knot in the only possible way, viz. by demanding 
the elimination of Mr. Asquith from the War Council. He 
could not be accused of impatience. Nor was he inspired by 
any unworthy motive, as at the time there did not seem to be 
the ghost of a chance either of the Prime Minister’s capitulation 
or of his resignation. The odds on the War Minister’s going 
into the wilderness and against his acquiring the Premiership 
would have been pronounced overwhelming by all experts on 
that fateful Friday when Mr. Lloyd George suddenly descended 
upon Mr. Asquith and intimated that he should resign unless 
there was a reconstruction of the Government and the war was 
taken more seriously. 

Things had got so bad by this time that there were audible 
murmurs in the “‘ tamest ’’ newspapers which had hitherto treated 
criticism of the Coalition as treasonable. There were even 


‘heart-searchings inside the charmed circle, as we know from “a 


certain liveliness”’ at the Admiralty, where, after tenaciously 
rejecting all suggestions to strengthen and reinvigorate a some- 
what stale Board, Mr. Balfour was at last persuaded to pacify 
the public by bringing the Navy’s greatest man, Sir John Jellicoe, 
to Whitehall from the Grand Fleet, leaving the Chief Command 
in the competent hands of that brilliant leader Sir David 
Beatty. Happy is our country—so poor in statesmanship—to 
command the services of such sailors. Equally fortunate are 
we in our Army chiefs. Sir William Robertson and Sir Douglas 
Haig form a stronger combination than we have hitherto possessed.* 
The Front is all right, at sea, on land, and in the air, if only the 
Back does its duty. Downing Street has been the black spot 
all through the war. It had become blacker than ever. Por- 
tentous problems pressed for solution—but no solutions were 
forthcoming. The mollusc of No. 10 remained true to type. The 
editor of the Westminster Gazette had lately visited the Front 
and expounded the situation with insight and sympathy. He 
could no longer be content to shut his eyes and open his mouth. 
The gilt was off the gingerbread. The Daily Chronicle was even 
more restive—possibly as the result of another editorial tour 
in France which brought home the evils of Wait and See to a 
previously placid quarter. The Manchester Guardian was fairly 
in revolt against the policy of drift. Mr. Asquith must have been 
singularly ill-served if he remained ignorant of these significant 
symptoms. The Admiralty moves suggest that he was not 


* As Lord Derby, now War Minister, told the House of Lords (November 29): 
“We have a combination of Sir Douglas Haig, Commanding in the Field, and Sir 
William Robertson, Chief of the General Staff, which cannot be equalled and much 
less improved,” 
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entirely in the dark as to the rising revolt, and when he reached 
the stage of pressing the Food Dictatorship upon Lord Milner, 
who for many years had been most shabbily treated by the Trium- 
virate of Liberal Imperialists and was the common cock-shy of 
the Progressive Press, it looked as though he might try and 
counter Mr. Lloyd George’ s coup by enlisting the aid of outsiders 
in whom the public had more faith than in the Debating Society 
of Downing Street. 

It is notoriously a sign of weak intellect to imagine oneself 
the victim of some sinister conspiracy. Our asylums are full of 
idiots nourishing such delusions. Apparently Mr. Asquith has 
suc cumbe d to this hallucination. He and his friends are eloquent 
upon “intrigues” and are obsessed as regards “the machi- 
nations of the Northcliffe Press,” which is accused of destroying 
an immortal Coalition and ‘of driving into the cold shades of 
Opposition its unrivalled chief, to say nothing of the incomparable 
Grey, the unimpeachable McKenna, the pure and immaculate 
Harcourt, and the other Runcimans. Were the charge true it 
would be the greatest service ever rendered by any subject to 
any sovereign or any country, and we might hope to hear that 
Lord Northcliffe had received that Garter and Earldom which 
His Majesty is alleged, erroneously we feel sure, to have offered 
to the fallen Minister who, given time, would undoubtedly have 
wrecked his Empire and his dynasty. After a hideous nightmare 
hope has been rekindled in British bosoms. Without detracting 
one iota from the signal achievements of Lord Northcliffe, who 
has played an historic and patriotic part at this crisis of our fate, 
is it not conceivable that these “very wise men,” like Lord 
Haldane before them, cut their own throats. They had had no 
more faithful supporter than the Daily Chronicle, which never- 
theless felt impelled before the crash to unburden itself in an 
article entitled “ Trials of the Coalition : Firmer Methods Needed ” 
(see Daily Chronicle, November 29), which we commend to all 
ex-Ministers suffering from the “conspiracy” craze. Lord 
Northcliffe has no more control over the Daily Chronicle than 
over the Morning Post or the National Review. We fail to see 
any material difference between the Daily Chronicle’s strictures 
on the Coalition, which it truly claimed to have “loyally sup- 
ported,” and those of the Times, the Daily Mail, and the Evening 
News, which supported it so long as they could, or those of the 
National Review, which had never believed in it, being convinced 
that it was doomed to sterility and futility from the hour of its 
birth. In this illuminating indictment the Daily Chronicle warned 
the Government: ‘ Unless it shows more grip than it latterly 
has, it seems to us in serious danger of coming to grief, in spite 
of the absence of an alternative. The Ministry’s arch-defect is 
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inability to make up its mind. It is not so much that it reaches 
wrong decisions as that, for weeks and even months, it fails, in 
crucial matter after crucial matter, to reach any decision at all.” 
Coming from the general to the particular, the Daily Chronicle 
declared: ‘‘ Any number of instances might be cited; we will 
content ourselves with seven. Ten weeks back the Man-Power 
Board was appointed; and a great many weeks ago Parliament 
was promised an early day to debate its Report. The Report 
and the Debate are still not forthcoming—not because the Board 
did not submit a prompt Report, but because the Government 
cannot make up its mind what to do with it.” The Daily Chronicle’s 
second instance was the Air Board crisis. “ The Air Board has 
been brought to a standstill because the Admiralty defies its 
authority. Every aspect of the matter has been before the 
Government for weeks; but nothing is decided.” Our contem- 
porary’s third case against the Coalition was Food Control. “A 
fortnight ago Mr. Runciman announced in the name of the Govern- 
ment that a Food Controller would be appointed, to perform 
most important functions, which can scarcely be performed 
otherwise. The appointment is still not made.” The Daily 
Chronicle's fourth grievance was Agricultural Policy. “ Every 
one sees now that if our Home production of food is to be appre- 
ciably increased, there must be no delay in taking steps to that 
end. Virtually none are being taken ; Ministers are still without 
any agricultural policy worth mentioning.” The fifth instance 
of Coalition inefficiency was the Pensions Bill, “about which 
we need say the less, because what happened in Parliament on 
Monday speaks for itself.’ The sixth count in the Daily Chronicle’s 
indictment was Ireland, and the seventh Black Labour. As our 
contemporary judicially observed : 


Without touching on questions of great war policy here are seven plain cases of 
urgency disregarded; and let nobody fancy that we have exhausted our quiver. 
War efficiency is not possible on such terms. It was hoped at one time that the War 
Council, by its smaller number, would afford a remedy. But several of the very cases 
which we have specified seem to be the War Council’s doing. It, in turn, has become 
a clumsy machine, without capacity for quick decision. Nor even if it covered its 
own field satisfactorily could it cover the whole field of Government. The Ministry’s 
indecision does not merely affect time ; it is lack of will-power as well as of promptitude. 
The Departments are not driven as a team by the Cabinet as a whole, nor by any single 
purposive direction ; each aspires to plough its independent furrow, and resents falling 
in with a larger plan. The same irresolution at the centre which is shown here appears 
in the Government’s attempts to guide the public. 


After this severe strafing—bearing a painful resemblance to 
any back number of the National Review—upon which all Runci- 
mans should ruminate in their well-earned retirement, the Daily 
Chronicle somewhat inconsequently observed, “‘ The statesman at 
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the head of it (the Coalition) is the best man for that position,” 
and solemnly proposed additional secretarial assistance to an 
overworked Prime Minister plus the reduction of the War Council 
to four, namely, Mr. Asquith, Mr. Bonar Law, Mr. Balfour, 
and Mr. Lloyd George, of whom three are notoriously incapable 
of arriving at any decision on any question. 

Mr. Lloyd George, on the other hand, after a year and a half’s 
ignominious inside experience, boldly proposed to strike at the 
root of the evil in the only practical way, not by adding private 
secretaries to Mr. Asquith—you cannot make an empty sack 
stand upright—but by the bodily removal of Mr. Asquith from 
the War Council which he had ruined, as he would ruin every- 
thing demanding energy, efficiency, and determination. 

Such is understood to have been the remedy—it was the only 
practical remedy y but firmly presented to the head of 
the Coalition by its one “live” member. The Daily Chronicle 
had correctly diagnosed the disease as “lack of will-power.” 
How could this be cured except by evacuating the seat of the 
affliction, which notoriously resided in No. 10 Downing Street ? 
I fail to understand how the frank, manly, and risky action of 
Mr. Lloyd George could be described by any reasonable stretch 
of imagination as an “ intrigue” or “conspiracy.” He put all 
his cards on the table. He was well within his rights—indeed, 
any other course would have been a grave breach of duty on 
the part of a War Minister who wanted to get on with the war, 
but found himself obstructed at every turn, always by the same 
obstacle. The Times thus fairly and temperately stated the issue 
the day after Mr. Lloyd George’s démarche : 


Mr. Asquith has many great qualities, but initiative and prompt decision are 
admittedly not among them. It has suited him to be the chairman of a debating 
society when he should have been the Commander-in-Chief surrounded by a well- 
organized General Staff. An amazing power of keeping his colleagues together has 
never inspired him with the true instinct of leadership. That is his condemnation ; 
and, though we think it conceivable that he might be willing, under sufficient pressure, 
to undertake any imaginable system of Government, we have no confidence whatever 
that there can be any real break with the present methods so long as he presides. 
Moreover, Mr. Asquith’s colleagues, to whom he clings with disastrous fidelity, are 
many of them worn and weary men. A Commander-in-Chief who resolutely placed 
efficiency before friendship would long ago have sent them out of the firing-line. We 
believe it to be high time, for instance, that Viscount Grey should take a necessary and 
well-earned rest, and we have always had the very gravest doubts of the practice 
which has hitherto found a substitute for him in Lord Crewe. Let us add (lest there 
should be any suspicion of Party bias) that there is nothing whatever to choose, in 
our opinion, between these former Liberal Ministers, with ten years of office behind 
them, and the “elder statesmen” of the Unionist Party. Lord Lansdowne entered 
the Coalition with the utmost reluctance, because he felt that long service and advancing 
years had entitled him to release. The urgency of that plea has not diminished with 
time, and there is frankly no place in the coming effort for any man who doubts his 
own staying-power. Mr. Balfour, too, has surely reached the limit of service—less, 
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as we think, because of his work at the Admiralty, on which the bulk of criticism has 
lately fallen, than because of his incurable love of dialectic in council. The critics 
who would substitute Mr. McKenna for Mr. Balfour at the Admiralty forget that 
Mr. McKenna’s whole success as First Lord, such as it was, consisted in backing the 
Admirals loyally through thick and thin. That success at least would always be 
achieved by Mr. Balfour. The real count against him is that the whole tendency of 
his mind is against prompt decision in the innermost circle of Government. (The 
Times, December 2.) 


The sands were very low in the hour-glass when Mr. Lloyd 
George moved. One can only hope that he was not “ too late” 
to retrieve a far-gone situation. At any rate he let no more grass 
grow, which was all the more to his credit, as directly he moved 
he was encumbered by the assistance of the Right§Hon. Faint- 
heart and the Right Hon. Feebleguts, who were no Yeas keen on 
taking a hand in the new game of Musical Chairs than in the old 
one. Wobblers of all kinds had a great innings and almost 
ruined the prospects, while Tapers and Tadpoles behaved after 
their wont. The situation ultimately proved too strong for them, 
thanks to the steadfast co-operation of Mr. Lloyd George and 
Sir Edward Carson, both of whom had given hostages to fortune, 
both of whom were animated by one common and _ inspiring 
purpose—the effective prosecution of the war. Both were equally 
convinced by painful first-hand experience that Asquith was 
an alias of disaster. There were other disinterested men, like 
Lord Milner, who were not only thinking of themselves, but the 
less said of the professional Party politicians on either side the 
better. Their one preoccupation was as to which way “the cat” 
was likely to jump. The Radicals happily made a bad shot, 
being convinced that Mr. Lloyd George was bound to fail and 
that the Vicar of Bray would come out “ top dog.” Unfortunately 
for the country the Unionist Front Benchers were quicker at the 
uptake, though when we are asked to admire their patriotism in 
rallying to the new regime we cannot forget that during many 
weary and blood-stained months they had been the principal 
pillars of Wait and See, without whose support the gigantic 
imposture would long since have fallen. They were ready to 
vituperate anybody who expressed misgivings as to the infallibility 
of Asquith Administration. However, they are “ sportsmen ” 
and like to back a winning mount, though henceforward such 
time-servers should seek other audiences than the Carlton Club 
for their lectures on “ loyalty.” 

Mr. Lloyd George kept firm hold of the nettle, and though 
he was unable altogether to withstand Unionist greed, he must 
be warmly congratulated on a truly remarkable performance 
which has effected nothing less than a transformation in our 
public life—which, moreover, several of our Allies bid fair to 
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follow. We could do without some of his colleagues, but when 
we remember what we went through, and still more what we 
escaped from, our predominant feeling is gratitude to the new 
Prime Minister for prosecuting his task to such a triumphant 
conclusion. 

Mr. Lloyd George had “taken the bull by the horns ” after yet 
another wasted week which had brought no pressing problem an 
inch nearer solution, although Coalition diplomacy was producing 
a veritable debacle throughout the Balkans. Mr. Lloyd George 
told Mr. Asquith that he should retire unless there was a 
drastic overhauling of our war machinery, and he proposed that 
henceforward the War Committee should consist of only four 
Members with complete control of the war. It was virtually a 
Committee of Public Safety which would remove the war from 
the incompetent hands of the interminable Twenty-Three. The 
exclusion of Mr. Asquith was the essence of the arrangement, as 
he had throughout been “the villain of the piece” by his in- 
exhaustible inertia and indifference. Mr. Lloyd George suggested 
that the War Committee should be confined to himself, Sir Edward 
Carson, Mr. Bonar Law, and a Labour Member, with the active 
co-operation of Sir John Jellicoe, First Sea Lord, and Sir William 
Robertson, Chief of the Imperial General Staff. It afforded Mr. 
Asquith an opportunity of extricating himself from his ampasse in 
a popular and successful manner. All he need do was to accept 
Mr. Lloyd George’s resignation, take the hint and reconstitute 
the Government himself—as M. Briand has since done in Paris— 
making Sir John Jellicoe First Lord of the Admiralty, Sir William 
Robertson War Minister, plus a Labour Minister and a representa- 
tive of the Dominions, say Mr. Hughes—leaving his other col- 
leagues as heads of departments. Such a solution would have 
“ dished’ Mr. Lloyd George, but as it would also have involved 
a serious and sustained prosecution of the war, a complete elimina- 
tion of pre-war politics from the Government, and no patched-up 
peace, it did not smile on Mr. Asquith and probably never crossed 
his mind. Indeed for the first time in his life he seems to have 
lost his head at this crisis, as he displayed less than his usual 
acumen in safeguarding those personal vested interests so near 
and dear to him. 

The Prime Minister made his usual demand for “ time” to 
consider Mr. Lloyd George’s ultimatum, as in fact it was. He 
was asked at the outset—though there was some subsequent 
modification—to agree to the exclusion of himself and his most 
cherished colleagues from the War Committee, replacing them 
by the dreaded Carson and a Labour Member, likewise to assent 
to the transfer from the Twenty-Three to the smaller body, not only 
the management of the War, but likewise such kindred questions 
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as the Blockade, Food Control, and Man-Power. In a word, Mr. 
Asquith was to disestablish Liberal Imperialism, to dethrone the 
fatal Three (Asquith, Haldane, and Grey). He must naturally 
consult the two Viscounts before assenting. If Viscount Grey, 
K.G., was willing and Viscount Haldane, O.M., not averse, Mr. 
Asquith might see his way to become a shadow Premier, while real 
power passed elsewhere. At one moment he was prepared to be 
hamstrung. A hectic week-end ensued. The Viscounts were 
equally shocked and grieved at the outrageous suggestion that 
they should commit the “ happy dispatch.” What could it mean ? 
Had they not controlled British policy for eleven years with infinite 
satisfaction to themselves, if not amid universal applause ? Lloyd 
George must be mad. What would become of our foreign policy 
without Lord Grey in the shop window and Lord Haldane in the 
basement ? What would “ Tino ” do without his protectors ?- Who 
would look after neutral interests? Who would restrain the 
appetite of the Allies when it came to negotiations ? Who would 
help enemy trade and preserve enemy banks? Germany might 
starve without her Foreign Office friends. Then, again, who would 
provide passports for the Burys, the Hobhouses, the Synges, 
and other admirers of Kultur? What would happen to the 
Unseen Hand? The Runcimans agreed with the Viscounts in 
condemning any disturbance of the status quo, with the result 
that the Premier returned a non. possumus to Mr. Lloyd George 
in the course of the Sabbath (December 3). 

By this time the Wait and Sees of the Unionist Party dimly 
apprehended that something was in the wind, opining that their 
position would be rendered untenable should Mr. Lloyd George 
make too much running. So they also violated the Sabbath, and 
upon the initiative of Mr. Bonar Law indited a “ round robin ” to 
the astonished Prime Minister, at whose feet they had sat un- 
questioningly for a year and a half, coolly advising him to resign 
as they could not continue their co-operation in the altered circum- 
stances! Even Mr. Asquith recognized that he could not go on 
with the Two Viscounts plus the Runcimans minus Mr. Lloyd 
George and the Unionists. He was eagerly casting about for 
outsiders, but was too hide-bound to attempt any real coup. He 
had rejected Mr. Lloyd George’s proposals and provoked resigna- 
tions which would obviously bring down his Government. Mr. 
Asquith characteristically “ havered.’” He would reduce the War 
Committee, but would not concede adequate powers. He would 
swallow Sir Edward Carson, who was Mr. Lloyd George’s sine qua 
non. He was clearly on the familiar climb-down and seemed 
ready to entertain the humiliating proposal that he should become 
a recognized roi farnéant, with Mr. Lloyd George as acknowledged 
maire du palais. 
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By midnight December 3 Mr. Asquith had capitulated, and 


the following communiqué was interpreted as marking the close 
of the crisis, though it caused dismay to those of us who regarded 
the retirement of the Premier as a condition precedent to winning 
the war : 


“The Prime Minister, with a view to the most effective prose- 
cution of the war, has decided to advise His Majesty the King 
to consent to a reconstruction of the Government.” 


Imagine the mental and moral perversity of the head of a 
Government who after two and a half years of the most awful 
war in human history comes before the public with a demand to 
reconstruct his Ministry for “the most effective prosecution of 
the war.” If he had not had his whole heart and soul in the 
war, not reconstruction, but shooting was the only remedy. It 
was a confession of treason against the State. 

The Asquith agony was now nearing its end. Our wobbler 
had so wobbled during the preceding forty-eight hours that he 
hardly knew where he was, and in his subsequent confessions at 
the Reform Club ingenuously admitted that he had been finally 
brought down by a leading article in the Times, which first revealed 
to him the fact that Mr. Lloyd George proposed that he should 
take a back seat—no inconspicuous feather in the cap of our 
leading journal, which surpassed itself throughout this crisis. 
This historic article, entitled “ Reconstruction,’ appeared in the 
Times of Monday, December 4: 


On Friday, according to our Parliamentary Correspondent, Mr. Lloyd George’s 
decision took shape in the form of written representations to the Prime Minister, and 
these have since been followed by personal discussion between them. The gist of his 
proposal is understood to be the establishment forthwith of a small War Council, fully 
charged with the supreme direction of the war. Of this Council Mr. Asquith himself 
is not to be a member—the assumption being that the Prime Minister has sufficient 
cares of a more general character without devoting himself wholly, as the new Council 
must be devoted if it is to be effective, to the daily task of organizing victory. Certain 
of Mr. Asquith’s colleagues are also excluded on the ground of temperament from a 
body which can only succeed if it is harmonious and decisive. On the other hand, 
the inclusion of Sir Edward Carson is believed to form an essential part of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s scheme, and it is one which will be thoroughly understood. ... On the 
top of all this comes the official announcement that the Prime Minister has decided for 
reconstruction, and with it fresh hope that the change may be effected without inter- 
regnum or delay. It means, we assume, that he consents in principle to Mr. Lloyd 
George’s proposals. ‘Lhe conversion has been swift, but Mr. Asquith has never been 
slow to note political tendencies when they become inevitable. The testimony of his 
closest supporters—even more, perhaps, than the pressure of those who have no politics 
beyond the war—must have convinced him by this time that matters cannot possibly 
go on as at present. They must have convinced him, too, that his own qualities are 
fitted better, as they are fond of saying, to “ preserve the unity of the nation ” (though 
we have never doubted its unity) than to force the pace of a War Council. 
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Mr. Asquith would have the world believe that this “ leader ” 
was his first notice to leave the management of the war to others, 
his intercourse with Mr. Lloyd George, and the latter’s threatened 
resignation having apparently left the impression on the Premier’s 
facile mind that his colleague was so enchanted with the operations 
of the Coalition and the activities of its Chief that all he sought 
was to strengthen the latter’s position. Mr. Asquith informed 
his admirers at the Reform Club that the arrangement proposed 
and discussed, though not agreed upon, was as follows: “ The 
Prime Minister to have supreme and effective control of war 
policy. The Agenda of the War Committee will be submitted 
to him; its Chairman will report to him daily ; he can direct it 
to consider particular topics or proposals ; and all its conclusions 
will be subject to his approval or veto. He can, of course, at 
his own discretion, attend meetings of the Committee.” Why a 
proposal for the ostensible glorification of the Prime Minister 
should have caused any crisis was not explained either at the 
Reform Club or elsewhere. Mr. Asquith added that, “I thought 
over the matter most carefully, and the next morning, when 
I took up my newspaper, I saw this proposal that I should be 
excluded. It was the view of the newspaper that the suggestion 
that the Prime Minister should be excluded from this Committee 
was perfectly well known, and it was being commented upon.” 
Whereupon Mr. Asquith wrote as follows to Mr. Lloyd George, 
after, be it remembered, his own communiqué announcing the 
“reconstruction”? of his Government: “Such productions as 
the first leading article in the Times of to-day, showing the infinite 
possibilities of misunderstanding and misrepresentation of such 
an arrangement as we considered yesterday, make me at least 
doubtful as to its feasibility. Unless the impression is at once 
corrected that I am being relegated to the position of an irrespon- 
sible spectator of the war I cannot possibly go on.” He then 
recited the arrangement as he understood it. Mr. Lloyd George 
replied that he had not seen the Times article, but he accepted 
the suggested arrangement, subject, of course, to personnel. 
Mr. Asquith’s next move was to consult “some of my oldest and 
most valued colleagues and friends ’—there is little mystery as 
to their identity. “In the end I wrote to Mr. Lloyd George 
that after full consideration of the matter, I had come to the 
conclusion that it was not possible for such a Committee to be 
made workable and effective without the Prime Minister as its 
Chairman.” 

In other words, Mr. Asquith, after his wont, changed his mind, 
as he had already done more than once during the week-end. 
First he would and then he wouldn’t, he could and he couldn't. 
His attitude depended upon whom he last saw. We should 
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probably not be astray in surmising that his principal adviser was 
Mr. McKenna, who unwittingly rendered no inconsiderable public 
service by putting all the Liberal money on the wrong horse. The 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer was probably misled by his own 
conceit of himself and his contempt for Mr. Lloyd George, for whom 
he entertains feelings only known among devoted colleagues. He 
had long been intriguing against the War Minister, whose robust 
patriotism had got on the nerves of the Pacifist section of the 
Coalition, who favoured an armistice and peace at almost any 
price with the Boches. Mr. McKenna’s vanity contributed to 
his undoing and that of his colleagues, as he could not conceive 
that any Cabinet to which he belonged could come to grief or 
any counter-combination be formed. He convinced the Haldane 
gang that Mr. Lloyd George must fail, and on his failure, in which 
some of the Unionists would burn their fingers, Liberal Imperialism 
and Pacifism would occupy a stronger position than ever. Upon 
this advice, which was cordially endorsed by Viscount Grey—the 
bird-fancier of the Foreign Office—Mr. Asquith withdrew his 
previous consent to “reconstruct”? on the lines suggested by 
Mr. Lloyd George. 

This finally brought matters to a head after several false 
starts. Mr. Lloyd George pressed his resignation, and as the 
Unionists could’ not well recede from the “position into which 
they had drifted, Mr. Asquith had no option but to tender his 
resignation to the King, whom he advised to send for Mr. Bonar 
Law, confident, we may be sure, in the conviction that within 
a very short time the old faces would be in the old places and all 
would go even more happily than before now that the enfant 
terrible had left the War Office. We might, of course, lose the 
war, which, however, did not monopolize the minds of Ministers 
more absorbed in their own permutations and combinations than 
in the battles of Verdun or the Somme or the Rumanian debacle 
—which are relatively distant from Downing Street. 

That the hopes and anticipations of the Coalition, especially 
its Progressive portion, ran very high was evident from those 
organs which are believed to derive ‘immediate inspiration from 
Mr. Asquith or Mr. Asquith’s entourage. No one appeared to 
take a Bonar Law Government seriously—and, frankly, any such 
regime would have been almost as disastrous as an Asquith 
regime, as Mr. Bonar Law is reputed to have acquired the Wait- 
and-See habit and to depend upon his last interlocutor for his 
latest opinion. Mr. Lloyd George’s “ parliamentary position ”’ 
provoked unlimited merriment among the cognoscenti. The 
parliamentary correspondent of the West minster Gazette (December 
6) revealed the inner mind of the Haldane Gang and provided 
the probable clue to their resignation by this dire statement : 
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“It may well be that Mr. Asquith will, as the result of the crisis, 
be summoned once more to Buckingham Palace to form an 
Administration which would have the advantage of commanding 
a majority in the House, which no other Administration seems 
likely to be able to obtain.” 

Such was the calculation of the Indispensables. It was a 
case of reculer pour mieux sauter. Though they had bowed 
themselves out, the Sovereign would be constrained to invite 
them back. The Unionist leaders were in anything but an heroic 
mood, the movements of the “ cat ” being uncertain, and according 
to rumour Mr. Bonar Law actually endeavoured to restore 
Asquithism in some shape or form—whether on the advice of 
Sir Maxwell Aitken, Sir F. E. Smith, or Mr. Winston Churchill, 
who are understood to be his chief guides, philosophers, and 
friends, is unknown. The Court’s aid was also enlisted to save 
the Indispensables, and no small alarm was aroused by the news 
that there was a conference of “the Coalition Leaders ”—who 
never lead anybody—at Buckingham Palace, the consternation 
being increased by the terrifying stop press telegram in a late 
edition of the Westminster Gazette (December 6): “ It is thought 
highly probable, in high political circles, that a satisfactory 
settlement will be arrived at.” 

“Satisfactory” in this connexion, we need hardly say, would 
mean another spell of Wait and See. The results of these 
manceuvres were no less eagerly awaited in Berlin, and, curiously 
enough, if we may believe the Daily News, our enemy desired the 
same solution as some British Radicals—not for the first time. 
Writing from Rotterdam at the crux of the crisis, the Daily News’ 
special correspondent stated (see Daily News, December 6): 
“While the German Press has regarded former Cabinet crises in 
England as purely home and internal affairs, the present recon- 
struction is regarded as directly affecting Germany and the future 
of the war. Each commentator sees reflected in the crisis the 
deteriaination of Great Britain to prosecute the war with redoubled 
fury, a fact which induces the pacific Vorwdrts to scold Mr. Lloyd 
George.” 

On the other hand, the news of Mr. Lloyd George’s resignation 
and presumed fall caused unbounded glee in Lord Haldane’s 
“ spiritual home,” which was incautiously disclosed by the Leip- 
ziger Tageblatt (reproduced in the Daily Mail, December 6) : “ The 
British people have doubtless had enough of this war agitator. 
His fall from power brings nearer an honourable peace for 
Germany.” While the Baverischer Kurier (reproduced in the 
Daily Mail, December 6) declared: “ This is a terrible disaster 
for the war party in England.” 

It cannot be said that the German Imperial Chancellor has 
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his Press so well in hand as “the man of blood and iron ” who 
made it a golden rule never to allow his myrmidons to praise 
any foreign politician useful to Germany or to abuse one dangerous 
to Germany. On the other hand, the Diisseldorfer Anzeiger no 
longer allowed itself to be hocused by our Potsdam Party, 
informing its readers (reproduced in the Daily News, December 6) : 
“We can be certain that the result of the crisis will be an astonish- 
ing development of all the strength of England for the one object 
of defeating Germany.” 

This was the final verdict of the enemy Press when Mr. Lloyd 
George brought off his first great coup by securing the support 
of the Labour Party, which is the foundation of the new Admini- 
stration. He necessarily made large and generous concessions, 
including a share of his Government, which makes it the first 
genuinely democratic Ministry this country has seen, as is entirely 
in accordance with the fitness of things during a people’s war 
in which the working classes have played a great and noble part 
by the manner in which they have come forward and the deathless 
heroism which they, as all other classes, have displayed on many 
fields, especially the Somme. 

Years ago when I was in close touch with Liberal Imperialism— 
then in the infancy of its fight against pro-Boerism—of which I 
foolishly expected great things, I suggested to one of the elect 
that they should adopt as their motto, “ A country worth dying 
for must be made worth living in.” Unfortunately, the coterie 
contained no constructive capacity, and beyond decorating one 
or two perorations, this phrase remained a phrase. I respectfully 
present it to the new Prime Minister, who by one of Time’s strangest 
whirligigs, after a decade of almost unmitigated disaster, finds 
himself once more confronting the Haldane Gang, who from a 
promising beginning in an Imperial cause petered out in the abase- 
ment of Wait and See—their downfall causing more joy than 
any event of our time. 
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Ill, ANOTHER HAIRBREADTH ESCAPE? 


[If Lord Haldane’s services were available for any work for 
which I was responsible, I would consider it in the public 
interest that they should be used.—Str EDwarpd GREY, House of 
Commons, November 11, 1915.] 


WE are all conscious of the national aspects of the debacle 
of Downing Street, which has removed a hideous nightmare and 
destroyed many myths. Insiders insist that there must be an 
early General Election in order to purge the present House of 
Commons of its many undesirable elements and to strengthen the 
hands of the Government and enable it to make a fair start. 
The Parliamentary position is described as “dicky” by those 
who ought to know, and we are warned not to be deceived by 
such delusive appearances as the ‘“ God-speeds”’ which the ex- 
Ministers are lavishing upon their successors. The best of the 
House of Commons is absent, to the number, it is alleged, of about 
two hundred, and the remaining rump is honeycombed by various 
caves of Adullam which will go as far as they dare in thwarting 
the new Government, hope still being cherished on the Front 
Opposition Bench of its early demise and their early return. As 
insiders have hitherto been wrong on practically every issue 
throughout the war, on the law of probabilities they may now 
be right. I would not venture to contest their judgment on 
anything so intangible as the atmosphere at Westminster. Never- 
theless an exceedingly bad impression would be made everywhere 
else by any General Election at which the cream of the country 
would be disfranchised, as would be the case under present arrange- 
ments, and at which, thanks to the failure of Parliament within 
its own special province, not more than forty per cent. of what 
should be the electorate would be able to vote. 

We are told that “the Military Authorities” are hostile to 
an effective Service vote, such as Australia and Canada have 
found feasible, but judging by past experience of the manner in 
which Ministers are wont to exploit the views of innominate 
experts for their own purposes, especially sailors and soldiers, 
we need not believe this statement until the authorities in person 
come forward and tell us that they would regard such a proceeding 
as subversive of discipline. I have heard many officers of all 
ranks express the unhesitating view that it would be far better 
to enable the Services to vote than consent to their disfranchise- 
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ment. One would like to know what the adverse “ Military 
Authorities ” were told when their opinion was sought, if it ever 
was sought. One can well understand that if they were threatened 
by the Prime Minister—as may have been the case, because 
Mr. Asquith was as anxious as he could be about anything to 
disfranchise the Army and Navy—with “a raging tearing propa- 
ganda ” on the lower deck or in the trenches—in which Mr. Ramsa 
Macdonald, the Simonites, and, say, Mr. Winston Churchill would 
be allowed to discuss and denounce all and sundry, including the 
Higher Command, while other orators freely strafed these agitators 
—any “ Military Authority ” worthy of the name would reply, 
“God forbid.” 

But if, on the other hand, our Military Authorities were told 
that all that was proposed was that, on an appointed day within 
a prescribed period to suit military exigencies, every sailor and 
every soldier who cared to do so should be allowed to post a 
post card to his next of kin with a cross against Black or White, 
as the case may be, would the Military Authorities offer the same 
objection? Would they prefer to this simple and harmless 
process the total disfranchisement at this crisis of our country’s 
history of the best elements of the nation? Would they care to 
impose this heavy handicap on patriotism, to give such a premium 
to its opposite? Would they take upon themselves the respon- 
sibility of laying down the doctrine that the soldier ceases to be 
a citizen at the moment when, for the first time in our history, we 
have laboriously become “a nation in arms”? One cannot 
think that the question has ever been fairly put, while the very 
term “ General Election ” would suggest all that was most hateful 
to an admiral on his quarter-deck in time of war or to a general 
in the field. 

Nevertheless all of us have so much respect and admiration 
for the really remarkable men now at the head of the Navy and 
Army that if Sir John Jellicoe, Sir David Beatty, Sir William 
Robertson, and Sir Douglas Haig declared that, for reasons they 
did not care to discuss, they would prefer the disfranchisement 
of the Fighting Men, we should bow to their decision, however 
reluctantly, but we are not prepared on such a vital issue, which 
may decide the whole future of the British Empire, to take any 
second-hand impression of what they or some of them may or 
might or might not have said on a travesty of the proposal. 
Mr. Asquith and all his jackals in both Parties, who were numerous, 
active, and mendacious, were dead against the effective voting of 
sailors and soldiers, because they believed, and probably knew, that 
ninety per cent. would blackball the Coalition of blessed memory 
But now that this great national exasperation has gone to glory, 
the case for transferring the Victoria Cross vote to Conscientious 
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Objectors appears equally to have vanished. It is said that 
other prickly problems concerning the franchise would all be 
involved in any reform that enabled the Front to be polled. 
Very likely. Most things are in the melting-pot and are likely 
to remain there for some time. Better a wide enfranchisement 
of all sorts and conditions of men and women than the exclusion 
of those to whose personal efforts and sacrifices we owe our 
continued existence as a State. Bear in mind that if they be 
excluded now we should provide a most pernicious principle for 
our most poisonous politicians which they would know how to 
take advantage of, as it would enable them to kill National 
Service. 

A General Election may be necessary to seat the Lloyd George 
Government firmly in the saddle, in which case one may hope 
that there will be no hesitation in going to the country forthwith 
and getting it over. The Haldane Gang and the Runciman 
Rump will manceuvre to postpone it, unless, of course, they are 
assured of the disfranchisement of the Fighting Man. No one 
knows better than they into what a ghastly mess we have drifted 
after a decade of Liberal Imperial Administration, which can 
only be cleaned up by drastic and maybe unpopular measures, 
of which they and the Simonites, the frankly pro-Boches, the 
naturalized Germans, the International Jew, and the Conscientious 
Objector will know how to exploit. Was there ever anything 
more damnable than the situation at Salonica except that of 
Athens, where a miscreant monarch has been allowed to ‘play 
hell with the interests of the Entente and to endanger a large 
Allied Army? We are fully aware that Viscount Grey, K.G., 
and the Coalition may not be exclusively responsible for ‘his 
appalling exhibition of meptitude, but they must share the blame, 
and their every action in the Balkans bears the fatal hall-mark 
of Wait and See. Again, could anything be worse than the 
situation in Ireland, thanks mainly to the egregious performances 
of Mr. Asquith, whose visit to the distressful isle undid all the 
good that an intelligent Government might have derived from 
Casement’s opéra bouffe and the subsequent Sinn Fein fiasco. 
It will take Ministers time, and it will tax their statesmanship, to 
straighten out these and many other problems that the time- 
wasting machine of Downing Street has rendered acute. Mean- 
while the snipers of the Opposition, under the patronage if not 


‘on the inspiration of “the Leader’ of the Liberal Party,” as 


Mr. Asquith is correctly described by his first heutenant, Mr. 
McKenna, will get to work. At the right moment opposition 
might develop into obstruction, and the Government suddenly 
brought to a standstill at some unfavourable moment by the 
disgruntled. 
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It may be a choice between a General Election at the Prime 
Minister’s time or at the ex-Prime Minister’s time. It is for 
Mr. Lloyd George to judge and to act accordingly. 

Some of us are equally interested in the Imperial and Inter- 
national aspects of the great debacle, which will for ever rank as 
another of England’s hairbreadth escapes, proving that, with 
all our faults of omission, we are not yet in the black books of 
Providence, who is prepared to give us another chance of pulling 
ourselves together. How often had one not heard and read, 
“It is vital to support Mr. Asquith as the Dominions ‘would be 
seriously discouraged by any change in the Imperial Government 
at this juncture.” The telegrams that have recently rained upon 
the new Premier from every quarter of the globe provide proper 
comment on this legend. We can all guess what Mr. Hughes’s, 
the Australian Prime Minister’s, feelings must be. If only the 
change had come three months sooner the Commonwealth might 
have followed the Mother Country in adopting Compulsory 
Service, as one formidable factor in its defeat was undoubtedly 
the feeling of many Australians, especially in the Forces, that 
under Asquithian auspices they did not have a fair chance. Galli- 
poli—* the Peninsula,” as it is called by all Colonials—sank deep 
into the Australian mind, giving a bad impression of British 
statesmanship, of British strategy, of British generalship. But 
for the personality of General Birdwood, a political catastrophe 
would have completed military disaster. 

Again, how often Mr. Asquith’s jackals on the Press and 
otherwise have tried to shut us all up by the blatant falsehood, 
“We should fatally compromise the Entente if we parted with 
the Prime Minister and Foreign Minister, who are regarded in 
Paris, Petrograd, Rome, and other Allied capitals as the pillars 
of British policy. Their fall would shake the Alliance.” I 
cannot speak of Petrograd or Rome, but I know something of 
French feeling. It is undeniably true that during many years 
France rightly regarded Sir Edward Grey with the greatest respect, 
as his steadfast loyalty to the Entente, in the evolution of which 
he had played an active part, was invaluable, but after the fatal 
Haldane mission to Berlin in 1912 and the subsequent Orientation 
of our Foreign Office towards Potsdam Sir Edward’s “ stock” 
naturally slumped in Paris, and it has slumped ever since, until 
it reached bankruptcy in the last two years. He was felt to 
be physically unfit for his work, as indeed he was. So far from 
the Entente being weakened by the collapse of the Coalition, 
the opposite, as might have been anticipated, has happened. 
The messages exchanged between Mr. Lloyd George and friendly 
Governments are conclusive evidence on this point, but even 
more striking is the electrical effect which the debacle of Downing 
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Street has had in encouraging other countries to follow our example 
and put their houses in order. Asquithism, or Wait and See, 
i.e. the habit of procrastination, of putting off until to-morrow 
everything which can be shirked to-day, is no British monopoly. 
It exists wherever there is a parliament and in some places without 
one. Asquiths everywhere are heavily stricken by the misfortunes 
that have befallen them in London. There is a stirring in the 
dry bones in Petrograd and rising indignation against the “ Hidden 
Hand” from which we suffered under the late regime. The 
Asquiths of Paris are uneasy. The Asquiths of Rome are unhappy. 
The Asquiths of Bukarest are being sent about their business. 

On this, as on everything else, the Coalition Press was hope- 
lessly wrong. Any change of Indispensables would, we were told, 
enhearten the enemy and depress the Dominions and the Allies. 
Precisely the opposite has happened. The Entente has gained at 
least twenty-five per cent. in efficiency by the loss of the Coalition 
and the consequent reorganization of other Coalitions abroad. 
Germany, on the other hand, has sustained a severe bereavement, 
which she is unable to conceal. It was a corresponding stroke of 
luck for Britain and her Allies that another Government should be 
already installed here when Germany launched her recent “ Peace 
proposals.” According to one version of the debacle current in 
competent quarters, Mr. Lloyd George finally brought things to 
a head because his instinct told him that some such démarche 
was impending, and he had reason to mistrust the attitude of a 
powerful section of the Coalition whenever Germany made her 
diplomatic move. Mr. McKenna is clearly in a bad temper at 
being out in the cold, and Mr. Runciman has confessed in a 
somewhat pathetic speech that he is not in the new Government 
for the very good reason that he was never invited. On this 
score, surely, Mr. Lloyd George deserves well of the country, as 
these two typical Mandarins were pillars of Pacifism in Downing 
Street, and it was to them that such bodies as the Union of 
Democratic Control looked for aid in compromising the national 
cause at the critical juncture, by negotiations ending in a prema- 
ture patched-up Peace equivalent to a German victory, as it 
would enable the enemy to escape punishment of all her crimes 
and resume the war whenever it suited her. These two had 
colleagues of the same kidney, and there was always Lord Haldane 
lurking about in the background awaiting the opportunity, 
which we may be sure his good friend Viscount Grey was only 
too anxious to afford him, of retrieving his reputation as “ the 
world’s only diplomatist.” 

Enough was known of the mood and moral of the Coalition 
to arouse the utmost apprehension throughout patriotic circles. 
It was half-hearted in everything. There was no “fire in its 
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belly.” It contained too many men who ought to have retired 
with Lord Morley and Mr. John Burns. They remained to oppose 
and delay every serious expansion of the Army, they enslaved 
the Fleet by the Declaration of London and other “ juridical 
niceties’? which were not even juridical. But for the fear of 
public opinion this group would have made peace on almost 
any terms, at almost any moment, so that they might revert to 
their natural avocation of Party politics. The Coalition also 
contained elderly men who had long been effete and were quite 
unnerved by the surrounding cataclysm. Others, again, were 
effete without being elderly. They were born middle-aged and 
had grown old amid the stress of dispatch-boxes and the other 
impedimenta of official life.. A worse War Cabinet it would have 
been impossible to devise or to imagine. Ministers moved about 
in worlds unrealized, alternating between utterly irrational 
optimism and equally unfounded panic. 

A vast amorphous Committee of Invertebrates was an ideal 
opponent for a ruthless foe such as Germany, whose every fibre 
was concentrated on victory and was resolved to stick at nothing 
to secure it. It was a contest, if it could be called a contest, 
between red tape and sealing-wax against blood and iron. If our 
Fighting Men had been made of the same stuff as our Talking 
Men Hindenburg would have been in London in the autumn of 
1914. Happily the younger generation has saved the life of the 
nation by a valour, a devotion, and a self-sacrifice it would be 
impertinent to praise. These qualities were unknown in Downing 
Street, and as the Germans realized what they were “ up against ” 
we cannot be surprised at their hope to manceuvre the Twenty- 
Three into negotiations this winter, which with luck might have 
involved an “ armistice,” one of several synonyms for a Pan- 
German victory. 

Now that the nightmare is over and there is no chance of the 
return of the Asquithites unless we lose the war, in which case 
nothing matters, there can be no harm in admitting that there 
had been perilous talk in Ministerial circles, especially those 
supposed to be in closest touch with the Prime Minister. As 
everything that is said and done in London is faithfully reported 
to Berlin by the endless enemy agents in our midst, especially 
International Jews, who probably utilize some of the cackling 
women who frequent Ministerial houses (to whom nothing is 
sacred and from whom nothing is kept), we may be sure that 
Potsdam was aware that some Ministers were talking early in 
the year of November as a probable peace month, while upon 
the lips of various busybodies in the official world was heard the 
fatal word “ armistice.” Again, our aged men were full of fore- 
bodings concerning the future and speculating as to the possi- 
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bility of “a reasonable peace,’ perhaps casting wistful eyes 
towards Washington as a conceivable source ofsalvation. The 
Germans would know all this and a great deal more that cannot 
be printed yet. They resolved to test the robustness of the 
Coalition by a ballon d’essat which would derive a certain senti- 
mental advantage if floated on the approach of Christmas. The 
ground was carefully reconnoitred and the sympathy of various 
neutrals enlisted. Count Bernstorff was abnormally active in 
the American capital, while every possible wire was being worked 
at the Vatican. Nations so far apart as Spain and Sweden were 
expected to co-operate. The International Jew in touch with 
Downing Street must have reported “ All clear,” or so clever a 
man as Mr. Jacob Schiff—the head of Kuhn, Loeb and Co., of 
New York, the Anglophobe friend of some of our hyphenated 
Huns in la haute finance, and the intimate of Mr. James Speyer, 
the brother of Sir Edgar Speyer—would not have gone off at 
half-cock. 

Mr. Lloyd George had opportunely intervened with his famous 
“Hands off” interview with Mr. Roy Howard, of the United 
Press of America, directed to the address of neutrals, but doubtless 
equally intended for some of his colleagues. It enraged the 
Pacifists and caused no small commotion in the Cabinet. Mr. 
McKenna was rabid. Viscount Grey pulled a very long face. 
He was grieved that anybody should be so brusque and pugnacious 
as the War Minister in this breezy utterance which momentarily 
nipped the plot in the bud. But the plotters were not done 
with; their programme was far advanced. Germany was 
sanguine of scoring in London, if not in Petrograd. According 
to the Asquithian Westminster Gazette : 


We have had many warnings, since the war began, not to underrate our enemy’s 
military power, and we had better be careful now not to make the same mistake about 
his diplomatic capacity. The German peace move is a great and important fact, with 
many aspects to it, all of which need careful analysis, if our reply to it is to redound 
to our advantage. It is first of all an indication, which we musi try to read aright, 
of the present condition of our enemy ; it is next a definite opening of a new diplomatic 
phase in which the neutrals gain a regular status [our italics]; and it is also in all 
probability an attempt to divide the Allies and to appeal over the heads of their 
Governments to their publics and armies. Knowing the Germans as we do, we should 
be guilty of great folly if we supposed it to be a mere kite flown on the inspiration 
of the moment without previous forethought and preparation. Let us, on the contrary, 
take for granted that, as all the circumstances suggest, it has been carefully planned for 
weeks past as the climax of the Rumanian campaign, and that the ground has during 
these weeks been prepared in the principal neutral countries. [Our italics.] 


We can now realize our hairbreadth escape, as there is no 
knowing what might or might not have happened but for Mr. 
Lloyd George’s offensive against the Coalition that foggy Friday 
afternoon. The late Ministry were no more to be trusted over 
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peace than over war. So long as they were “in being” there was 
always a risk of a peace panic, and the first thing we might have 
heard was that some sort of “armistice”? was being discussed and 
that Lord Haldane was meeting Prince Biilow in Switzerland for 
an informal unofficial talk ‘as a preliminary to the coming Inter- 
national Conference at which a comprehensive settlement of all 
outstanding differences would be arrived at by adequate mutual 
goodwill among all Powers now in arms.” 

One would not go so far as to accuse the Coalition of consciously 
contemplating any such treason, nevertheless all well-wishers of 
England are immensely relieved that so many weary and worn- 
out men did not remain in the way of temptation, and it may be 
that any one with access to all the facts would form the deliberate 
opinion that it died in the nick of time and that whatever may 
be the fate of Mr. Lloyd George’s Government, its birth saved 
England and Europe from grave disaster. 

L. J. MaxsE 
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A COLONIAL WARNING TO THE 
MOTHER COUNTRY 


May one, a sojourner in your midst shortly returning to a South 
African home, ask the courtesy of your pages to place one’s impres- 
sion of the present position of your food-supply on record? Any 
remarks, and any criticisms passed upon you are made with 
the fullest measure of respect. I speak metaphorically with my 
hat in my hand in respectful salutation to the spirit you have 
shown, are showing, and will continue to show; and in the firm 
belief that this spirit is unconquerable and needs only direction 
and outstanding leadership to secure what we all agree is essential 
—a strong and permanent peace. 

There is an old and trite saying, “ The onlooker sees most of the 
game,” and my excuse and, I hope, justification is that since I 
walked into Hulme Barracks, Manchester, some thirty years ago 
with the object of enlisting into the Third Dragoon Guards at a 
time, I may say, when the present chief of the Imperial Staff was a 
non-commissioned officer in that regiment, and until the present 
day, my life has been devoted to the unofficial service of my country 
and the furtherance of the interests of Greater Britain, almost 
always with reference to land-development problems, along the 
lines of their industrial economic and labour sides, and with a 
single eye to the introduction under our flag of such industries 
as it was possible to introduce from foreign countries, which might 
be of assistance in strengthening and placing on a permanent 
basis the landed interests of your Sister States, thus assisting to 
secure the stability of your own. Such pioneering work needing, 
and still needs, the very qualities which are of paramount import- 
ance to-day, a level head, combined with courage, persistency, 
judgment, and foresight, qualities which have been entirely 
wanting in dealing with that question of supreme importance of 
which I write—your food production. 

It is, you will agree, a time for plain speaking without any 
mincing of words, and the conclusion that I have come to is that 
your position is serious, most serious. I should not be the least 
alarmed except for the fact that the great minds that have con- 
ceived and are carrying out other huge organizations essential to 
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the successful conduct of the war have up to now, as far as one can 
see, entirely neglected that first essential—your home-grown food- 
supply. This position, which might become absolutely vital for 
victory, is the heritage that you, the people of England, for over 
half a century, whether one or other of the great political parties 
has been in power, have handed down to your children. You 
have nobody but yourselves to blame. The voices that have been 
raised from time to time during this period drawing attention to, 
not only the need of a home food-supply, but also to the necessity 
of an Imperial supply, have been as voices crying in the wilderness. 
There are, no doubt, many such in England to-day and in the 
Dominions and Colonies who can only be feeling extreme bitterness 
of spirit because of your neglect. This is, however, no time for 
repining, but for action, long-sighted, clear-minded action, prompt 
and practical, and action of a driving force that will secure results, 
and these results in the shortest possible time. To effectively 
take such action practical constructive imagination is required. 
One can see clearly that your food-supply—war or no war—can 
never again rest on the insecure foundation that the short-sighted 
British policy of the past has permitted it to rest upon. The 
whole question is, and has been for years, rotten to the core— 
utterly rotten. It is not even bad State-building, the position is 
that no foundation of any construction at all has even been laid. 
When will youstart ? This is the question you should to-day ask 
yourselves. It brooks of nodelay. A continuation of the procrasti- 
nation of the last two years will be fatal, indecision will be criminal, 
and you, the people of England, will never forgive, and rightly so, 
your rulers, into whose hands it appears you will soon unreservedly 
place your hopes and your destinies; your attitude should be 
a demand for immediate action, and, further, on your part a strict 
compliance with such sacrifices as are necessary to see the action 
is effectual. This I feel you will do, this you must do, both 
for your own sakes and for ours, it is your only salvation, and we 
in South Africa look to you, and we shall not look in vain. Some 
will ask, “By what right do you, admittedly a South African, 
claim to show us our duty?” My reply, submitted with all 
respect, is, we are partners, we are equals; the winning of the 
war is as vital for us as it is for you; we have committed our- 
selves up to the hilt, and we have committed ourselves, not only 
from a sense of duty to Britain, but also from a strong sense 
of duty to the best interests of South Africa. Our decision has 
been, the German flag must be eliminated from our continent— 
and eliminated for ever—its retention means a menace to ourselves, 
also to our children and our children’s children, outside of other 
reasons for the single fact of the presence of two hostile Kuropean 
influences, with diametrically opposed views as to their duties 
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and obligations towards the teeming millions of our native and 
coloured races. It will bear repetition, we are with you because 
we fully realize that the best interests of our country demand it, 
and, as General Smuts put it to me, it was our simple duty. 

I have referred to the chaotic position of your food-supply. 
Now let us look at Germany for a few moments, and let us realize 
she is our enemy, and that she is relentless—absolutely so. To 
underestimate your enemy’s strength, not only in man-power, but 
in food-power and every other war essential, is an unforgivable 
and fatal blunder; therefore do not do so. During the course of 
the war the British Press seems to have felt it their duty to hearten 
you up by continually alluding to the food menace of your enemy. 
I have always received such reports with extreme suspicion, being 
aware of the highly organized state of German agriculture, and 
realizing fully that, given an organized industry, with its banking 
credits, its technical education, its supply associations, and its 
facilities for using by-products, its possibilities for increasing 
production at short notice, would be almost phenomenal and would 
run like clockwork. Did you, the people of England, need this 
heartening up ? No, you did not! You needed the truth, which 
you seldom get ; you should get it, and you should always get it; it 
is only your due, and, moreover, it is safe to be honest with you— 
you are showing the British spirit at its best. I will tell you the 
truth because so many of you don’t know it, and because those who 
do have taken up till now no action. Germany began systematic, 
sound State-construction years ago, and the egis of the State was 
thrown over her home agriculture. This policy has been systemati- 
cally retained as part of her Imperial policy, and her statesmen 
can well declare that such has been a determining factor during 
the war: without such foresight Germany would have been on 
her knees long ago—starved out. So much for organization on the 
land, so much for Germany’s recognition of the first essential— 
the people’s food. I ask you to read, mark, and learn the Middleton 
Report, and may you, the people of England, accept it as your 
textbook, and may Greater Britain also accept it as her text- 
book, and, moreover, may action be taken, and let it be, if possible, 
jomt action with your Sister States. But for you it must 
simply be—Get Domne. 

My ideal for years has been, “‘ Every Briton should have by 
right of birth an opportunity to live his life and make his success 
or failure under his own flag.” Along these lines I submitted a 
a scheme of land settlement to Lord Milner after the Boer War. 
His own excellent scheme had, however, already been decided 
upon, and unprejudiced South African opinion will say to-day it 
has turned out sound State-building, and his policy has been fully 
justified. Over a decade ago leading thinkers in the United States, 
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discussing the problem of your future (you yourselves never dis- 
cussed it, your comfort and ease in the immediate present was all 
you appeared to care about), decided it must rest along the lines of 
the settlement of British people on British soil. But you, you have 
done nothing ; you have neglected the warnings of your few men 
of vision, and have been selling your birthright for that mess 
of pottage—short-sighted commercialism. Let me illustrate by 
a case in point. Some five years ago I was interested in a 
scheme that appeared to have possibilities. The underlying idea 
was to grow British cotton on British land by British labour. Iwas 
seeking in Lancashire, not money, just moral support. The 
reply I had from a leading Manchester man was as follows—and 
we of the county of Lancaster are plain-speaking: “ Manchester 
does not care a damn where she gets her cotton so long as it is 
cheap, nor whether it is grown by black, white, brown, or yellow 
labour.” Will Lancashire say the same thing to-day ? is a fair 
question to ask. 

Are you contented to retain as your leaders Party politicians 
saturated with the value of the individual vote (such men, as our 
greatest South African constitutionalist lately wrote me, are 
dependant by their trade on the saying of smooth things), or will 
you look to your men of vision, your statesmen? I will reply 
here and now, and will state my conviction that as a chastened 
people, and with an enlarged perspective and an unquenchable 
spirit of sacrifice, you will rise to the fullest opportunities of your 
noble heritage and will take the latter course. 

You have to-day two national assets of unexampled value. 
First, your regenerated spirit. As a visitor keenly interested I have 
satisfied myself of this. I have met your men called for military 
service at great sacrifice; also men who have been fighting and are 
going again; also men who have been wounded, and who are 
returning perhaps to be again wounded or even killed. I have 
seen letters from all fronts. I have met men who have sacrificed 
great businesses to assist in the public service ; also men and women 
who have lost every conceivable relation—killed ; also members of 
disorganized trades and industries—many of them—and not a 
single grouse or grumble have I heard, not even one during a stay 
of three months amongst you. 

Secondly, the fact, the value of which if utilized to the full 
extent of its possibilities is immense, that everything at present 
is in the melting-pot—finance, economics, industrialism, and 
individuals. Never before and never again, I dare venture to say, 
have such opportunities been present for constructive work ; 
never before and perhaps never again has the broader patriotism so 
appealed to the higher instincts of the people. Finance, that iron 
wall against which I and others have been butting for a lifetime, 
is at last malleable, and capable of being bent to serve the highest 
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interests of the people. As an instance and as proof of this, years 
ago I realized that the character of the individual was the safest 
business asset obtainable; every effort to force this view into 
channels capable of yielding results had been unavailing until a 
month ago, when I set out to humanize (as one of my friends put it) 
a bank. The proposition was the acceptance of the principle of 
“character loans ” in connexion with land development, meaning 
loans on the security of the character of the individual only. The 
directors of this our leading South African bank, after explana- 
tion, took at once the broad view, and more power to them, without 
demur, and accepted the proposition in the terms of its submittal. 
Even my own High Commissioner, whilst wishing me all luck, 
predicted failure, as the idea, he considered, was outside the scope 
of recognized legitimate banking. 

This result is of extreme importance, bearing on your own 
Home food-production campaign which will surely be shortly 
started. Because, having, so far as I know, no co-operative or 
land banks at present in Britain, it will be an essential for the 
Government to utilize the banks throughout the country to aid 
them in their efforts, and it should prove of value to your pro- 
ducers to recognize, what may not be generally known, that 
finance is now malleable and as patriotic as the individual, and, 
like the latter, is prepared to take the broad view if placed before 
it in a reasonable and practical way. 

I am begging, sir, the favour of your pages for dealing with this 
subject because it is at present vital and it is only after journeying 
through England and seeing the utter unpreparedness of the 
countryside, the hopeless, chaotic, undirected, uninstructed, 
unimaginative condition of your country that leads me to speak ; 
and over and above this so many ill-conceived, unpractical, 
unsound suggestions are being placed before the producers of your 
country. Let me mention one. The country is being advised to 
grow vegetables in a wholesale way. Any market gardener will 
know the result—a huge glut, and no provision for dealing with the 
surplus, spelling a national waste of energy and of the nation’s 
food. Alongside of such a suggestion should come a Government 
guarantee that provision will be made for drying and evaporating 
the entire surplus as food for the people. Again, three weeks ago a 
potato scare was in full swing. If you made careful inquiries you 
might find that the fear of shortage extended to the most important 
departments of the Government, which perhaps made efforts to 
secure an overseas supply. This overseas supply, even if received, 
would be likely to turn out a disappointment, because the shipping 
of potatoes through the tropics requires considerable technical 
knowledge, and cannot be successfully embarked upon without 
experience, and the necessary experience is lacking, because you 
have never encouraged intercolonial trade, you never cared where 
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your “spuds” came from so long as they were cheap. Over and 
above these risks 80 per cent. of a potato is water and contains no 
food value and is dead ships’ freight, so high-priced at present. 
Dried potatoes contain all the nutritive properties of the fresh 
article and are used as food in most countries. It took me, 
however, four days going round the wholesale London houses 
before I could get a sample, and that sample was made in Germany 
and imported prior to the war. 

In conclusion, the question of Home-grown food-supplies 
brooks of no delay—not a single day. Neutral countries are gradu- 
ally placing an embargo upon the export of their food-stuffs, and the 
people of England should be told in plain language that an exten- 
sion of this embargo is far more likely than its withdrawal. America 
has already done it with wheat, and Spain has followed with her 
list, including, be it noted, the very evaporated vegetables pre- 
viously mentioned, and perhaps other countries, for all I know, 
may have begun. It only takes a person of average sense to 
determine the straits to which your country may be brought by a 
lengthened list of embargoes on food-stufis from neutral sources. 
And then, again, you have the submarine menace. If the real 
significance of what is going on were grasped by you it would not 
take many days before the question of the Home-grown food for 
the people were placed as a first essential, and the widest dis- 
cretionary powers granted to the director of food-stuffis, who 
should be entrusted by the nation with powers of an absolute 
character. Will you, the people of England, demand this? The 
answer must be an emphatic yes; you are beginning to see things 
in their true sense of proportion. You of the countryside, par- 
ticularly of the landholding class, have freely given your sons— 
many of you perhaps have sacrificed for your country’s needs your 
direct line of succession, you have made the great sacrifice; how 
much more readily will you make the less, if called upon to do so, 
in your country’s interests ? 

Should there be any of you who feel faint-hearted, read history 
and find consolation. What was the policy of Napoleon toward 
your country at the beginning of the century? It was a march 
through Europe, followed by absolute embargoes on British 
trade; and you know the result. England must realize that to 
win the war the organization of her Home food-supply is vital ; 
it is life or death to you and also to us of the sister States. This 
and food control. And you should demand it with a united 
voice, but bear in mind that the difficulties in securing effectual 
results are great, very great, entirely owing to your own half- 
century of neglect, which has been gross, short-sighted, and 
criminally unsound economics. 
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Ir has required more than two years of war to enable this country 
to understand the true nature of the formidable enterprise in 
which it is engaged. Accustomed to small and distant wars, in 
which the Royal Navy and the old Regular Army won sooner or 
later in spite of political incompetence, England had forgotten 
the principles of war. Had she known them, the late Government 
could not have lasted twenty-four hours after the opening of 
hostilities. They have lasted twenty-eight months; and only 
when it became obvious that if they remained the war would be 
lost were they cast out. They have left the new Administration 
a sinister heritage of blunders, confusion, waste, and folly. The 
policy of the late Government was based on false principles. 
These were carried into execution by unscrupulous placemen, 
profoundly ignorant of statecraft, and solely concerned _per- 
manently to secure their tenure of office. To that end all else 
was subservient ; and it was because, with all their cunning, they 
were unable to square the conduct of the war with their ruling 
ambition that they were thrown from place and power. On that 
day the country felt an immense relief, as though delivered from 
a nightmare. 

But iet there be no mistake. The Asquith regiment has 
suffered a serious reverse ; but it has not for an instant abandoned 
its policy or modified its aims. From henceforth, the displaced 
politicians will scorn no expedient, however dirty, to regain their 
position. The fight is not ended; it is only beginning; and 
once more the country will be contemplating with helpless disgust 
the spectacle of Englishmen covertly or openly siding with the 
enemies of England. 

The situation is so grave that we cannot afford to employ the 
conventional pretence by which politicians are treated as though 
they were honest if mistaken, and inspired by noble, if imprac- 
ticable, ideas. 

The greatest wrong done to this country by the late Govern- 
ment consisted in their naval policy. Unless the true principles 
of the naval policy of Great Britain are restored, this country will 
lose the war, and, with it, the maritime supremacy upon which 
the security, welfare, and prosperity of the Island Empire depend. 
Now the naval policy of the late Government was based upon 
the refusal to recognize that elementary fact. It was a policy 
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of negation. The sea is an international highway, whereon all 
nations enjoy equal rights ; and from that premise it was argued 
that at this period of the world’s civilization no one nation would 
ever again attempt to dispute the right of another. That point 
having been settled to the satisfaction of the Radical mind, all 
that remained was to embody the new theory in a series of inter- 
national regulations, and the Royal Navy would become an 
unnecessary luxury. Accordingly, the requisite rules were formu- 
lated at The Hague Peace Conference. They were founded upon 
two assumptions, both of which were false. One was that in the 
event of war this country could or would always remain neutral ; 
the other, that in time of war rules would be respected. But 
the late Government proceeded upon the further assumption that 
there would be no war. At the same time, in deference to popular 
opinion, and to provide against incredible yet conceivable con- 
tingencies, the Government were forced to continue to maintain 
the Navy at a certain strength. It was reduced, and its lawful 
powers in time of war were curtailed. But it was not abolished. 

The official statement of naval policy issued before the war 
contained the assertion that the main object of the Fleet was to 
protect sea-borne trade. It was nowhere mentioned that the 
main object of a fleet is to seek out and to destroy the fleet of 
the enemy ; for the sufficient reason that the authorities did not 
perceive either the necessity of destroying the armed forces of 
the enemy, or the plain fact that until they were destroyed the 
protection of sea-borne commerce cannot be completely accom- 
plished. Nor did the late Government understand that until the 
main fleet of the enemy is destroyed this country can never win 
the war. Their whole attention was fixed upon the land. A 
critic of public affairs has said that Ministers had forgotten that 
this country was an island, and the implication is just. 

The country is now in a position to understand why the late 
Government refused to declare a blockade, why the war has been 
prolonged, and why the main fleet of the enemy, though badly 
hit, is not destroyed. The late Government believed that it did 
not matter whether or not the German fleet was annihilated. 
They saw no connexion between the continued existence of the 
German fleet and the ravages inflicted upon commerce by German 
submarines. To what extent they were influenced by the desire 
to allow Germany to retain her fleet at the end of the war is not 
at present known. What is known is that the Orders in Council 
of the late Government permit the return of enemy goods captured 
at sea to the enemy at the conclusion of the war. That ordinance 
alone gives the measure of the ignorance of the late Government 
in respect of the sea and warfare at sea. It suggests other and 
more sinister reflections ; but in default of evidence these must 
be merely speculative. 
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A study of the speeches delivered by the Prime Minister and by 
Mr. Asquith on December 19 fails to reveal a comprehension of the 
true relation of the war at sea to the war asa whole. Mr. Asquith, 
indeed, described the enforcement of a blockade as the primary 
duty of the Fleet. Earl Curzon, speaking on the same day in the 
House of Lords, did not refer to the Navy at all. 

As regards the Prime Minister, it must be remembered that he 
was suffering under some physical disability, and that his speech 
was rather concerned with administration than with policy. What 
he did say was that shipping was “the jugular vein, which, if 
severed, would destroy the life of the nation.” That the only 
method of preventing its severence is the destruction or the 
effective neutralization of the-fleet of the enemy does not seem to 
have occurred to Mr. Lloyd George. It is, however, the fact. 
And the decrease of the supplies of food and raw material is the 
direct result of the ignorance of that fact. 

Mr. Lloyd George also said that “the war could not have been 
kept going even for two and a half years had it not been for the 
services of the Navy.” That is true. It is also true that the war 
could have ended within that period had the Navy been rightly 
used. 

In considering the future, let Englishmen ask themselves this 
question : What shall it profit this country if the war on land is 
won by the Allied forces, but the war at sea remains undecided ? 

And the answer affects not this country alone. France, 
Russia, Italy, Portugal, all maritime nations, would once more 
be exposed to the same perpetual menace, involved in the same 
increasing expenditure, and harassed by the same dangers, now 
greatly enhanced by the use of the submarine. Of Holland and 
the Scandinavian nations we say nothing, except that as neutrals 
they could hardly have been more damaged at sea by Germany 
had they been belligerents. 

The most momentous question now confronting this country 
is whether or not Great Britain is to regain and to maintain her 
maritime supremacy. The late Government did its utmost to 
betray that predominance which is the life of the nation and of 
the Empire. The nation and the Navy were too strong for the 
humanitarian conspirators, of whom Viscount Grey was the chief, 
so that they partly failed. But they partly succeeded. Among 
all the counts against the late Prime Minister there is none more 
damning than his selection of the First Lords of the Admiralty. 
The appointment of Mr. Balfour is, of course, the single exception. 
Mr. Asquith was obliged to ask a brilliant and a trusted statesman 
to deal with the frightful confusion created by his predecessors 
lest more disasters should befall. In so far as the Government 
were concerned, their action was dictated by the instinct of 
self-preservation ; and Mr. Balfour deserves the highest measure 
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of gratitude for the unselfish acceptance of a tremendous task 
and an immense responsibility. Nor will the country ever know 
what it owes to the unobtrusive and indefatigable labours of the 
late First Sea Lord, Admiral Sir Henry Jackson. 

The appointment of Sir Edward Carson to be First Lord, and 
the changes in the higher commands of the Navy, have resulted 
in the best disposition which can be made. Sir Edward Carson, 
possessed of a statesman’s knowledge of affairs, foresight and 
will, gifted with urbanity and a natural kindliness of heart which 
win the affection of his friends and even of his enemies, and 
possessed of a singularly shrewd intellect, is rightly trusted both 
by the Navy and by the country. The First Sea Lord and his 
colleagues bring to the Board of Admiralty their invaluable 
experience of the war at sea and its requirements, and they 
possess the confidence of the Fleet. At sea, Sir David Beatty, 
the fighting Admiral, holds the chief command. That other 
distinguished officers have been passed over in the redistribution 
of commands is one of the unfortunate necessities of the service 
which numbers so many officers of eminent merit. 

The country need entertain no anxiety with regard to the 
leadership of the Navy. Nevertheless, the public have their 
own duty to do in this matter. It is their business, each man 
for himself and each woman for herself, carefully to reflect upon 
the principles of naval warfare and to form their own conclusions ; 
for only so can they give to the seamen that intelligent and 
hearty support upon which they have a right to rely, and upon 
which to a certain extent they depend. 

On the sea as on the land there is but one object upon which 
the mind should be fixed. It is the destruction of the armed 
forces of the enemy. All that helps directly to that end is right. 
All that fails directly to contribute to it is wrong, however 
attractive it may appear for the moment. 

But practical persons will at once ask how, considering that 
the fleet of the enemy declines to challenge a general action, it is 
to be destroyed ? No doubt (they say) it ought to be destroyed, 
but will you tell us how that is to be done ? 

It is quite fair to reply that the way and means thereto are 
the business of the seamen, and that they may be trusted to 
attend to their own job. But in the case under consideration it 
happens that in order to enable the seamen to act, preliminary 
action on the part of the Government may be requisite. 

Germany, throughout the whole course of the war, has been 
hiding behind neutrals, in whom she has taken pains to inspire 
a deadly terror. The neutral countries adjoining Germany are 
utterly subservient to the threats of the barbarians. Neutrals 
are not in the least afraid of England. Did not Lord Grey openly 
acknowledge that he had not dared to declare a lawful blockade 
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of the enemy lest neutrals should declare war upon this country ? 
A more pusillanimous utterance has never been recorded of a 
British Minister. It was a confession in terms that England was 
afraid to exercise her rightful powers as a belligerent. For while 
neutrals, in the capacity of private traders, own the right to trade 
with the enemy, this country owns the right to stop them from 
so trading. That is the law of nations. It was that very law 
which Lord Grey, before the war, and also during the war, tried 
to abrogate. 

The Alles intend to hold sacred the rights of neutrals; but 
those rights do not include the power to give shelter and refresh- 
ment—as the legal phrase goes—to the enemy. As matters 
stand, Germany takes advantage of her geographical position in 
relation to neutral countries both to obtain vast quantities of 
supplies and to protect her fleet from attack. Denmark, for 
instance, is being used as a barrier State. It may not be the case 
that the protection thus afforded to Germany prevents this 
country from winning the war at sea. But, again, it may be the 
case. And if it is, then the carrying into execution of a new 
policy becomes a matter of life and death. 

It is, of course, open to neutrals to join the cause of the Allies, 
but that again is a question which they must decide for them- 
selves. What this country has to consider is the course which 
ought to be taken should neutrals continue to remain nominally 
neutral, but actually, by virtue of their position, serving as a 
bulwark to the enemy. Let it be noted in this connexion that 
Germany, in sinking neutral ships, has actually committed acts 
of war against every neutral maritime nation, such acts of war 
being in effect a direct injury to this country and to the Allies, 
inasmuch as the cargoes sunk with every neutral ship were 
destined for them. Therefore the position occupied by the 
neutral Powers is a position of connivance at piracy. If the 
report that during the submarine raid off the coast of the United 
States a ship of the United States Navy not only stood by while 
ships were being torpedoed in violation of the law of nations, 
but moved aside at the request of a German pirate in order that 
he might have a clear range, then the United States occupy a 
position which it were discreet to forbear from describing in 
accurate terms. 

Let there be no mistake about it. If the depredations of 
enemy submarines are allowed to continue at their present rate 
the end is only a question of time. 

There are three methods of dealing with the situation. 

_ There is the destruction of the fleet of the enemy or the effec- 
tive neutralization of its action. That, and that alone, will serve 
to avert what is the same thing as defeat so far as this country 
18 concerned, which is an indecisive and an inconclusive war at 
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sea. For its achievement no lawful means can be neglected 
without treachery to the State. 

There is the arming of merchant ships. That process has 
been begun, and, as usual, at the wrong end ; for, in deference to 
some absurd Foreign Office misreading of international law, that 
small proportion of merchant vessels which are armed mount a 
single gun astern, so that the ship cannot fight without running 
away, thereby increasing her range, and so diminishing her chance 
of hitting the enemy. All ocean-going merchant ships should be 
equipped with guns mounted in the bows, astern and abeam. 
Every merchant captain should hold His Majesty’s commission, 
lest the German butchers should catch him and murder him as 
they murdered Captain Fryatt. 

On December 16 we find the ineffable Mr. Runciman, during 
whose tenure of office at the Board of Trade occurred the delays 
and blunders in dealing with these matters which may well prove 
fatal, blandly remarking that the question of giving merchant 
captains commissioned rank was “under consideration.” And 
what of the two years’ procrastination which has cost the lives of 
scores of honest seamen, their wounding, drowning, and frightful 
sufferings when cast adrift in open boats. Under consideration. 
Upon the Day of Judgment, the Ministers of the late Government 
will be found still considering. 

On December 16 Mr. Runciman was apparently still quite 
unconscious of anything except his own extraordinary rectitude 
and the holiness of Mr. Asquith and his friends. Let this be 
understood, at least, that the country is a full year behind in the 
construction and the arming of the merchant ships and the 
granting of their proper rank to merchant captains ; and that the 
loss of that time has already brought the country to the edge of 
disaster. It may be possible to make up the delay or it may 
not. And that is the situation. 

There is, thirdly, the possibility that the Navy may invent a 
means of surely destroying the submarine. But it remains a hope 
only. It is not a possibility which should be taken into account. 

There is another aspect of the position of which the country 
should be made aware before it is again too late. It is the fact 
that the Foreign Office, together with distinguished jurists working 
with that department, are even now making arrangements to 
submit all questions arising out of the conduct of the war at sea 
in respect of neutrals to international arbitration. The intention 
is, of course, a part of the policy of Lord Grey, who tried to 
substitute a series of agreements for war itself. If the proposal 
be carried into execution the maritime rights of Great Britain 
will be forfeited for ever. To suggest that the rules of sea warfare 
should be submitted to arbitration is to deny that in fact there 
is any sea law in existence at all. It is to give away the case in 
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advance. Now until Lord Grey, in an evil hour, assumed the 
autocratic control of the Foreign Office, the main principles of 
sea war were perfectly understood and were universally recog- 
nized. There was but one defect: the Declaration of Paris of 
1856, a treaty violating the law of nations, unconstitutionally 
made, and depriving a maritime Power of half its belligerent 
rights. The first duty of a British Minister was to denounce it. 
Had Lord Grey performed that simple act he would have deserved 
well of his country. We know what he did instead. He did his 
utmost to give away the maritime rights left untouched by the 
infamous Declaration of Paris. It is not denounced yet ; and so 
long as Lord Robert Cecil remains at the Foreign Office it is not 
likely to be denounced. 

And now it is intended to achieve the destruction of the law 
of nations by another way; by the insidious and treacherous 
submission of the rights of Great Britain to a mongrel committee 
of arbitration. 

If the people of this country and of the Empire are not again 
to be sold behind their backs, they must take action, and that 
speedily. It is for this country, as the most powerful maritime 
nation, to act upon the known and accepted principles of the law 
of nations and to take her stand upon her own action. Such 
modifications in the application of the principles as the conditions 
of modern warfare make requisite, England should plainly define 
and resolutely maintain. Herein lies Mr. Balfour’s great oppor- 
tunity. He comes to the Foreign Office direct from the Admiralty, 
and he therefore understands the requirements of the war at sea. 
Let him request the Admiralty to define those requirements, as 
only seamen can define them; and let the Foreign Office be 
informed that in future they will be so good as act in accordance 
with the policy of the Admiralty, instead of impeding it at every 
step. 

If these things are not done, the country will wake up one 
fine morning to find that the Germans have been beaten on 
land, and that peace is about to be discussed, while the German 
fleet remains unbeaten, and the pirates emerge unpunished and 
triumphant. Then will this country be defeated at sea, inasmuch 
as not to destroy the fighting forces of the enemy is to lose the 
war. But not only will the war at sea be lost to the Allies. 
England will be burdened with an accumulation of international 
suits at law which may cost her a thousand millions, and another 
war on the top of them. 

We are now in a position to perceive the nature and the 
consequences of the naval and foreign policy of the late Govern- 
ment. A more dangerous inheritance it is impossible to imagine. 
It may yet be possible to cut ourselves free from it ; but the time 
is growing very short. A Nava CoRRESPONDENT 
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INDIA 


FROM BAGDAD TO BENGAL 


It is impossible to consider the present condition of India without 
first examining the present stage of the Mesopotamian campaign. 
Though the Army of India has rendered efficient and valiant help 
in many war areas, the invasion of Mesopotamia was in its earlier 
stages a purely Indian enterprise. To some extent it still remains 
so, although its strategical control has passed almost exclusively 
into the hands of Sir William Robertson and his staff. The 
Mesopotamian Expedition is largely supplied from India, its 
operations are closely watched in India, and probably it has a 
share of influence upon Indian opinion regarding the war. In any 
decisions affecting the future of the campaign, the possible effect 
upon India will doubtless not be disregarded. 

Since Kut fell on April 29, and its garrison was carried into 
captivity, the operations in Mesopotamia have remained almost 
stationary. In May the Turks took the extraordinary course of 
abandoning the whole of the formidable Es Sinn fortified line, on 
the right bank of the Tigris, which General Aylmer had failed 
to pierce on March 8. His failure spelt the doom of Kut. The 
enemy’s reason for withdrawal in May probably was that troops 
could no longer be spared to man a system of defences ten or 
twelve miles long. The soundness of the Turkish decision was 
indicated by the fact that the British made no serious attempt to 
seize the abandoned line. To do so would have involved an 
extensive construction of roads and a reorganization of the supply 
system, while there were also water difficulties ; but the dominating 
reason why the Es Sinn line was left untenanted was that the 
Turks still clung to their equally strong defensive positions at 
Sanna-i-Yat, on the left bank, which had held out against all 
our attacks during April. All through the summer and autumn, 
however, preparations for a revival of active operations have been 
steadily continued. Two light railways are being built, and have 
made substantial progress. The air services, which were defective 
in the spring, have been greatly developed. Very great improve- 
ments have been effected at the base at Basra, and the wharfage 
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accommodation and the river communications have been largely 
transformed. Supplies are at last reasonably sufficient, and the 
hospital and medical service is now believed to be extensive 
enough for all possible requirements. In a word, should we desire 
to go forward, we ought to be in a position to do so when the 
right time arrives. 

There have been extensive changes in the higher commands. 
Sir Percy Lake has relinquished the command of the Expedition, 
and has been replaced by General Maude, an able Guardsman in 
whom both the Government and the troops place great reliance. 
General Gorringe has also left Mesopotamia, for reasons which are 
obscure, because he directed various operations with much skill, 
and never incurred the criticism brought against some of the 
other commanders. A far more significant change was wrought 
when Sir Beauchamp Duff, the Commander-in-Chief in India, 
terminated his appointment and returned to England to give 
evidence before the Mesopotamian Commission. His share of 
responsibility for the unhappy advance from Kut towards Bagdad 
is still under investigation, and need not be here discussed. Apart 
from the specific issues relating to the war, the great complaint 
about General Duff was that he was invisible and inaccessible. 
He was an office general, and his office became a hermit’s retreat. 
The truth was that, as everybody now recognizes, the post of 
Commander-in-Chief in India had been overloaded with duties, 
and no human being, however industrious, could have filled it with 
success. Under the strain of war, the administrative system 
introduced by Lord Kitchener broke down hopelessly ; but it 
should also be remembered that Lord Kitchener’s reorganization 
of the Army of India greatly facilitated the dispatch of troops to 
the various theatres of war. 

Lieutenant-General Sir Charles Monro, who had done such 
admirable work in France and in the Mediterranean, was appointed 
to succeed Sir Beauchamp Duff. On his way out to India he 
visited Mesopotamia, but the conclusions he formed are necessarily 
unknown. So far as the future of Army administration in India 
is concerned, Sir Charles Monro is believed to have almost a free 
hand. He has no prejudices or preconceived views, and he will 
probably take some time to investigate the subject. It is tolerably 
certain that there will be further great changes. The Army of 
India was believed by us all to be the finest striking force in the 
Empire, but its system of control has suffered partial shipwreck. 
The causes have no relation to the spirit and the efficiency of the 
officers and men, for the grave defects revealed are those of organi- 
zation. But the first duty of Sir Charles Monro will be to restore 
the former robust confidence of the Army of India, an Army 
which has been sorely tried, and has sometimes fallen short of 
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expectation through no fault of the regimental units. The late 
Home Government made many mistakes, but they did a wise 
thing when they appointed Sir Charles Monro to the Indian 
command. They saw what was needed, and sent the biggest 
soldier who could be spared. 

We have, then, new commanders in India and in Mesopotamia, 
and a greatly improved position on the Tigris and the Euphrates. 
What will happen next in these regions, if anything, no one 
knows, and few seem to care. The bulk of the British public, 
naturally engrossed by more tremendous issues nearer home, has 
for months past almost forgotten the existence of the Mesopo- 
tamian Expedition. All that will be attempted here will be ten- 
tatively to suggest certain principles which should be considered 
when examining this issue. I have always held that the invasion 
of the lands at the head of the Persian Gulf should never have 
extended beyond Basra and the delta and the deep-water channels. 
I adhere to that view still, in spite-of everything that has happened. 
It is reasonably certain that we could take Bagdad to-morrow if 
we wanted to, but do we want to? The governing consideration 
regarding Bagdad should be that there is no use going there 
unless we stay there permanently. Bagdad is an open city, 
most difficult to defend for any length of time. We cannot con- 
template a permanent occupation of Mesopotamia, for it would 
give our Asiatic Empire the worst and the most vulnerable frontier 
in the world. We ought never to hold anything beyond deep 
water, and that means forty or fifty miles above Basra. Far too 
much has been said about prestige. I do not believe it is worth 
while marching to Bagdad for prestige. Our prestige in the 
East survived the destruction of the Army of Kabul in the ‘forties, 
and it has survived the Dardanelles and Kut. We shall depend 
for our prestige, not upon Bagdad, but upon the result of the war. 
If we win the war our prestige will be all right ; if we lose it then 
our prestige will vanish. The argument that by seizing Bagdad 
we shall help the Russians in Armenia and stop the Turks from 
raiding into Persia is geographically unsound. The Russians are 
far away, and there are plenty of routes into Persia far to the north 
of Bagdad. Our one object in Mesopotamia ought to have been 
to block access by land to the head of the Gulf. That object was 
attained when Basra fell on November 22, 1914. Since then we 
have devoted two years, and wasted thousands of lives and huge 
sums of money, upon the pursuit of objects in Mesopotamia which 
will not directly help us to win the war. 

It has already been admitted that decisions affecting the 
Mesopotamian campaign may have some influence upon Indian 
opinion regarding the war ; but the correct view ought to be that 
in the end India’s attitude will be decided by the outcome of the 
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war asa whole. Our task is to win the war. Wherever we win it, 
we shall not win it on the Tigris. Meanwhile the internal condition 
of India is not too favourable, although relatively it must be 
counted very. good indeed. It is always difficult to generalize 
about the internal condition of India. One might just as well 
try to generalize about the internal condition of Europe in times of 
peace. The wave of enthusiasm in India which followed the 
outbreak of war has necessarily spent itself during the last two 
years, but the loyal support of the princes and chiefs and heads of 
communities remains unabated. Despite occasional outrages in 
Bengal and elsewhere, there is unquestionably much less political 
crime than during the first year of the war. The great outbreak 
of revolutionary lawlessness in the Punjab in the early months of 
1915 had no parallel anywhere in India last year. Anarchism is 
still rife in Bengal, and to a lesser degree in the Punjab and in 
Western India, but it smoulders and does not blaze forth. The 
North-West Frontier is reasonably quiet, and the recent activity 
among the Mohmands was quickly checked. Mohammedan feeling, 
which showed fresh tendencies towards excitement when the 
Grand Sherif of Mecca repudiated the authority of the Sultan of 
Turkey, is again calmer. There was much misconception in 
India, by the way, when the news of the Mecca revolt first arrived. 
Many leading Mohammedans, and even some responsible English- 
men, jumped to the conclusion that the Sherif had revolted on 
British instigation. I have made the most careful and dispas- 
sionate inquiries on this point in many quarters, including some 
where the right to speak is unquestioned. I have amply satisfied 
myself that the action of the Grand Sherif was entirely spontaneous, 
and was not prompted in the smallest degree either by Great Britain 
or by any other of the Entente Powers. The relations between 
the Sherif and Constantinople had long been strained. In common 
with most orthodox Moslems, the Sherif was strongly opposed 
to the renegades and the crypto-Jews of the Committee of Union 
and Progress, who have seized the reins of power in Turkey and 
bound themselves hand and foot to the Germans. When Enver 
Pasha visited Mecca some time ago, he greatly offended the Sherif 
by his disdainful and insulting demeanour, and the breach was 
thus widened. But what drove the Sherif to take up arms was 
the ruthless massacre of Arab notables in Syria. He protested in 
vain, and finally threw off the Turkish yoke. Doubtless he received 
a certain amount of subsequent help, but he acted entirely on his 
own convictions. 

The deterioration recently visible in India consists of a revival 
of bitter political feeling, and has no manifest connexion with the 
secret revolutionary organizations. One can never say in India 
precisely where legitimate political agitation ends and sedition 
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begins, for the point of contact is shadowy and elusive ; but it is 
fair to hold that the recent developments of open political activity, 
though excessive in their tendencies, are not beyond the bounds of 
lawful aspirations. Their most regrettable feature is that they 
have been accompanied by a steady growth of anti-British feeling, 
manifested in many ways, but broadly unmistakable. Indian 
politicians are to-day a leaderless mob. The guiding hands of the 
late Mr. Gokhale and the late Sir Pherozeshah Mehta are sadly 
missed. The enlargement of political liberties granted by Lord 
Morley and the late Lord Minto, which Mr. Gokhale himself told 
me exceeded his expectations, is already regarded as inadequate. 
India, which is not one country, but an aggregation of countries, 
wants, in the opinion of her self-constituted spokesmen, to eman- 
cipate herself, to cut British leading-strings, and to control her own 
affairs without interference. The curious feature about the new 
demands is that they are largely based upon the ground that 
India has rendered great help in the war, has amply proved her 
loyalty, and is therefore entitled to greater freedom. The poli- 
ticians do not pause to reflect that the war is not yet won, that the 
issue hangs in the balance, and that the proper time to claim 
rewards is the morrow of victory. They clamour for concessions 
now, regardless of the fact that while England is at death-grips 
with her enemies she cannot pause to think deeply about con- 
stitutional reforms in India. Moreover, it is not the men who 
have given most help in the war who prefer these requests. The 
lawyer-politicians have not taken up arms. They have contented 
themselves with endeavouring to profit by the war, and are asking 
for boons which true Indian warriors would not dream of seeking. 

Representatives of the Indian National Congress and of the 
All-India Moslem League have been jointly engaged in drafting 
a series of claims, the nature of which has not been made public at 
the moment of writing. The temporary alliance between these 
two bodies is not reflected in the current life of India. Rarely 
in our time has the gulf between Hindus and Mohammedans been 
more marked than it is to-day. Last summer and autumn saw 
more than the usual proportion of religious riots, and the general 
testimony is that the antagonism between the rank and file of the 
two communities was never fiercer. But though the appeal 
of the two great political organizations is not yet forthcoming, 
a considerable sensation has been created in India by a ‘“‘ Memo- 
randum ” recently presented to the Viceroy, Lord Chelmsford. 
The Memorandum was signed by nineteen of the twenty-seven 
elected members of the Imperial Legislative Council. The 
signatories comprised twelve Hindus, five Mohammedans, and two 
Parsees; nearly one-half of them were practising lawyers. A 
certain furtiveness marked the preparation of this document. No 
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European elected member, and no Indian nominated member, 
was consulted. One or two Indian elected members are said to 
have been kept in the dark, because their adherence was supposed 
to be doubtful. It is also said that one or two refused to sign. 
No representative of the principal fighting races or of the Punjab 
appended his name. The Memorandum was supposed to be 
confidential, but nothing is ever really confidential in India. Ina 
very short time the text was published in a Bengali newspaper. 
The Home Press has given very little attention to the matter, but 
as a great deal more may be heard about this Memorandum in the 
next few months, it may be as well to place it on record now. 
It runs thus : 


(1) In all the Executive Councils, Provincial and Imperial, half the number of 
members should be Indians; the European element in the Executive Councils should, 
as far as possible, be nominated from the ranks of men trained and educated in the 
public life of England, so that India may have the benefit of a wider outlook and larger 
experience of the outside world. It is not absolutely essential that the members of 
the Executive Councils, Indians or Europeans, should have experience of actual admini- 
stration, for, as in the case of Ministers in England, the assistance of the permanent 
officials of the departments is always available to them... . 

The Statutory obligation, now existing, that three of the members of the Supreme 
Executive Council shall be selected from the public services in India and similar provi- 
sions with regard to Provincial Councils should be removed. The elected representatives 
of the people should have a voice in the selection of the Indian members of the Executive 
Councils, and for that purpose a principle of election should be adopted. 

(2) All the Legislative Councils in India should have a substantial majority of 
elected representatives. These representatives, we feel sure, will watch and safeguard 
the interests of the masses and the agricultural population with whom they are in 
closer touch than any European officer, however sympathetic, can possibly be. The 
proceedings of the various Legislative Councils and the Indian National Congress and 
the Moslem League bear ample testimony to the solicitude of the educated Indians 
for the welfare of the masses and their acquaintance with their wants and wishes. 

The franchise should be broadened and extended directly to the people, Moham- 
medans or Hindus, wherever they are in a minority, being given proper and adequate 
representation having regard to their numerical strength and position. 

(3) The total number of the members of the Supreme Council should be not less 
than 150, and of the Provincial Councils not less than 100 for the major, and not less 
than 60 to 75 for the minor provinces. 

(4) The Budget should be passed in the shape of money bills, fiscal autonomy 
being conceded to India. 

(5) The Imperial Legislative Council should have power to legislate on, and discuss 
and pass resolutions relating to, all matters of Indian administration, and the Provincial 
Councils should have similar powers with regard to Provincial administrations, save 
and except that the direction of military affairs, of foreign relations, declarations of 
war, the making of peace, and the entering into treaties, other than commercial, should 
be vested in the Government of India. As a safeguard, the Governor-General-in- 
Council or the Governor-in-Council, as the case may be, should have the right of veto, 
which, however, should be exercised subject to certain conditions and limitations. 

(6) The Council of the Secretary of State should be abolished. The Secretary of 
State should, as far as possible, hold in relation to the Government of India a position 
similar to that which the Secretary of State for the Colonies holds in relation to the 
Colonies. The Secretary of State should be assisted by two permanent Under-Secre- 
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taries, one of whom should be an Indian. The salaries of the Secretary and the Under- 
Secretaries should be placed on the British estimates. 

(7) In any scheme of Imperial Federation, India should be given through her chosen 
representatives a place similar to that of the self-governing Dominions. 

(8) The Provincial Governments should be made autonomous, as stated in the 
Government of India’s dispatch dated August 25, 1911. 

(9) The United Provinces, as well as the other major provinces, should have a 
Governor brought from the United Kingdom and should have an Executive Council. 

(10) A full measure of local gove-nment should be immediately granted. 

(11) The right to carry arms sho.ld be granted to Indians on the same conditions 
as to Europeans. 

(12) Indians should be allowed to enlist as volunteers and units of a territorial 
army established in India. 

(13) Commissions in the army should be given to Indian youths under conditions 
similar to those applicable to Europeans. 


Possibly too much importance has been attached to this 
Memorandum, which bears signs of great haste and of little thought. 
The first objection to it is that it is not timely, the next that it is 
the pride of the soldiers of India to have joined in the war without 
thought of reward. This is not the moment to discuss such ill- 
digested proposals in detail, but a few comments may be made. 
The signatories ask in effect that the British nation and the British 
Parliament should abandon their responsibility for the good 
government of India, and that the powers of the Secretary of State 
for India should be largely swept away. I have long urged that 
India Office control should be modified, and that there should be 
less interference from Westminster, but these sweeping suggestions 
could not be entertained for a moment. Then the signatories 
practically ask that Parliamentary government should be set up in 
each province of India, and in the Imperial Legislative Council, 
while members of the Civil Service would be subordinate to these 
bodies and would be deprived of their present right to belong to 
them. Eight or nine provincial Parliaments in India, and one big 
Parliament at Delhi, with almost unfettered financial control, 
and no executive officials allowed to say a word—what a chaotic 
prospect! In the West our democracies are beginning to realize 
that the present forms of Parliamentary government are in many 
respects obsolete and outworn, but Indian politicians turn with 
ingenuous faith to the hustings and the ballot-box. Judging 
from past personal observation and from more recent official 
inquiries, they have at least nothing to learn from the Occident 
in the art of manipulating elections. As for the claim that in 
any scheme of Imperial Federation India must find a place, I have 
always fought for it; but until a scheme is framed no one can 
possibly define what the place of India must be, nor how she is to 
be represented. The signatories to the Memorandum may not be 
aware that the attitude of the Dominions towards India is on the 
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whole rather stiffer than it used to be, at any rate in matters 
arising out of the Imperial Conference. They admire and respect 
the fighting races of India, but are perhaps less inclined than ever 
to take the garrulous lawyer-politicians to their bosom in a great 
Imperial Assemblage. The tone of this Memorandum, when it 
becomes known to thoughtful men in the Dominions, will not mend 
the situation very much. The nineteen “ Representatives of the 
People ” have, in short, spoken too soon, too arrogantly, and far 
too greedily. Their desire for a repeal of the Arms Act has been 
neatly replied to by the Times of India, which observes that 
“the military spirit never was, and never will, be fostered by 
swanking around with an automatic pistol in the pocket; it 
springs from the spirit of patriotism and service.” 

No sensible man will want to slam the door upon legitimate 
Indian aspirations. Many of us who have long followed Indian 
domestic politics, and have counted among our friends the best of 
India’s public men, have foreseen that further concessions must 
be made at an earlier date than we considered possible when the 
Morley-Minto reforms were passed. Perhaps the signatories to the 
Memorandum may find in course of time that Lord Chelmsford and 
the Government of India have not been quite so unsympathetic 
as they suppose. Asia is changing her forms of administration at 
accelerated speed, and India must not lag too far behind: But 
when we are asked to confer almost instantly upon India the 
doubtful blessing of Parliamentary government or its equivalent, 
we are moved to inquire whether there is a single Asiatic country 
where such an experiment has been a success. Does India wish 
to emulate the Persian Mejliss, or the Turkish Chamber, or the 
Japanese Diet (which has little real power), or the Chinese Council ? 
I think I read the other day that the chosen representatives of the 
people of China had abandoned argument in order to throw ink- 
pots at each other. 

In the meantime Lord Chelmsford has held a very successful 
conference of forty-six principal chiefs of India at Delhi, and has 
revived, amid benedictions from all sorts of unexpected quarters, 
the old idea of a Council of Princes. Old-fashioned chiefs used to 
tell me that the scheme was impossible, and that questions of 
precedence would wreck it at the outset, but apparently the 
miracle may be wrought. If it develops, it should be a grand 
element of stability ; for no scheme of constitutional reforms in 
India which left the great princes and chiefs in sullen aloofness 
from the Administration could ever hope for permanent success. 

Few tears will be shed over Lord Carmichael’s departure from 
Bengal. It has always been a puzzle why that good-natured and 
undoubtedly shrewd Scots nobleman should always have conceived. 
his position to be that of a detached and almost amused spectator 
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of the ebullitions of his turbulent province. He was a great 
success in Victoria, where he had little to do, and perhaps the 
habit of non-intervention imposed upon Australian State Governors 
clung to him and paralysed his initiative. His successor, the 
Earl of Ronaldshay, goes to India equipped with a first-hand 
knowledge of Asiatic problems such as no Viceroy or Governor, 
save Lord Curzon, has ever possessed. He has had much experi- 
ence of Parliamentary and public life, he is a hard worker, and 
beneath a quiet exterior he conceals grit and strength. His 
courage is evidently great, for he is tackling one of the hardest 
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THE 


SOCIETY FOR UPHOLDING 
POLITICAL HONOUR. 


This Society was formed to protest against all lapses from 
National Honour, but since this is in the custody of the Polli- 
ticians the Suciety’s main concern is with Poditical Honour, pace 
some cynics who contend that you cannot uphold that which 
has no existence. 

Before alluding to the immediate aims of the Society it 
may be useful at the outset to indicate how far removed is 
the theory of Representative Government from its present: 
practice. 

In theory constituencies choose a Member to represent 
them in Parliament: in practice the electors have no choice. 
They may, it is true, elect either C or L, who are selected for 
them by the Party caucauses, but they cannot elect a candidate 
who owns no allegiance to either Party, because the ‘machinery 
of both caucuses would be set in action against him. 

In theory the main functions of the House of Commons is 
to frame laws for the better Government of the Nation. In 
practice National interests are entirely subordinated to those of 
Party. When a division takes place each Member (theoretically) 
should vote as his judgment prompts him. In practice his vote 
is cast as often as not for measures which he knows to be opposed 
to the public welfare. If he rebels his political career is probably 
ruined. 

Can any more deplorable spectacle be witnessed than that 
of Members clamouring for the Party Whips to be taken off, 
asking in effect leave to vote in obedience to their real con- 
victions ! 

In theory Honours are awarded for services rendered to the 
State. In practice they are bestowed oftener than not as a 
reward for services to the Party, or else sold for good round 
sums to wealthy “climbers.” 

The pillars on which this unlovely Political edifice is reared 
are Party Funds and the Party Press. 

The Party Funds are secret. The public knows no more 
of the names of the subscribers than it does of those of the 


proprietors, managers and editors of the Press which largely 
forms public opinion. 

For all that the Public knows some of the Party Funds 
may have been subscribed by the enemy, who may also have 
subsidised some sections of our Press. It would indeed be 
Strange if the wily German had neglected so obvious a means 
of exercising political pressure. 

Not even the professional Politician will contend that Party 
Politics have helped us in waging this war, the average citizen 
knows only too well how much they have hindered us. 

Parties there will doubtless be after the war, as before it, 
but before the next General Election the main issues on which 
Parties were divided will have settled themselves. Parties will 
be formed on new lines and the existence of these secret Party 
Funds tends to preserve the old Shibboleths and to divert the 
natural trend of Political thought. 

If they were swept away Parliamentary Elections could be 
conducted decently, by the Local Authority at a tithe of their 
present cost, and men of moderate means could afford to sit in 
the House of Commons. No individual would suffer (unless 
there be some who have paid for undelivered goods) except the 
Party Agents, who could be pensioned. 

Ministers constantly exhort us to give up unnecessary 
luxuries: here is a luxury which is not only unnecessary 
but harmful. Every shilling that can be spared is required for 
the War: here are many shillings that can very well be spared. 
Will not our Politicians earn the gratitude of the Nation by 
presenting their Political War-chests to the Nation to be used 
for killing Germans instead of keeping Party feuds alive, or 
must we wait until the Chancellor of the Exchequer annexes 
‘hem and publishes the names of the donors, 


A Wrong to be Righted. 


There are in the House of Commons some score of 
Members who represent the peace-at-any-price movement. 
These men, consciously or unconsciously, are playing the 
enemys game. Their constituents in several imstances 
have petitioned them in vain to resign. The past and 
present leaders of the House have ruled (vide questions and 
answers in re Whitehouse, M.P.) that in the present state of 
the law no means exist by which an elected Member can be 


i 


removed, and when special legislation was suggested the 


cor 


proposal was rejected on the grounds that it would arouse con- 
troversy. They retain their seats by virtue of the prolongation 
of Parliament which, however necessary in the National interest, 
has deprived their constituents of their constitutional rights. 

It is intolerable that such a travesty of the principle of 
popular representation should continue especially since the remedy 
iseasy. When the Bill for the further prolongation of Parliament 
is introduced a clause should be inserted providing that at any 
time between the enactment of the Bill and the next General 
Election in any constituency when a reasonable proportion of the 
electors (say 25 per cent) shall present a petition to Parliament 
for a bye-election, a writ shall immediately be issued. 

Except when the views of the sitting Member are out of 
harmony with the National purpose it is unlikely that advantage 
will be taken of the clause, and factious Party intrigue need 
not be apprehended. The House would thus be purged of a 
very dangerous element ‘and the wrongs of the aggrieved con- 
stituencies would be righted. 


The Unseen Hand. 


It has been asserted by some responsible—and a great many 
irresponsible—people that from.the very outbreak of the War 
some highly-placed persons have exercised a sinister influence 
in favour of German interests. 

The story of the railway journey through England of the 
phantom Russian regiments will always be cited as a warning 
to distrust rumours: but in the case under consideration the 
late Government has only itself to blame for the credence given 
to the theory of the Unseen Hand. The facilities afforded at 
the beginning of the War to German reservists of returning to 
their Fatherland, the delay of interning enemy aliens, in pro- 
claiming cotton as contraband of War, and in winding up 
enemy business concerns: the Continental Tyres case, the 
leniency shown to highly-placed Germans, the inefficient blockade, 
and many another instance of “ tenderness” to German interests, 
all of which are difficult of explanation, combined to lend 
colour to the Unseen Hand hypothesis. 

Whether the allegations that have been made are of the 
“Russian” variety or contain some solid substratum of truth 
they have undoubtedly produced a widespread feeling of un- 
easiness which no .prudent Government should ignore. 

It has been suggested that a court should be appointed 
composed of three judges who enjoy the full cofidence of the 


Public to investigate the evidence on which these rumours are 
based: the court would sit in camera and persons giving evidence 
would be immune from the operation of the Law of libel or the 
Defence of the Realm Act. 

If the court were able after hearing the evidence to assure the 
Public that the alleged sinister influence has not, nor ever had, 
any basis in fact a sigh of relief would go up all over England, 
If on the other hand it were found that this sinister influence had 
actually been exerted, the guilty persons could be adequately 
dealt with. If it be a fact that these rumours have tended to: 
discredit the late Ministry and were a factor in its downfall, the 
new Government could count on the support of the Opposition 
in setting up the proposed court, and the Nation would greatly 
benefit by the feeling of confidence that would be engendered, 


Anyone who is in sympathy with the general aims of this 
Society and who desires to further the objects referred to above 
is requested to write for conditions of membership and further 
particulars to :— 


Cot. SwinBuRNE (Chairman), or. F, D. Fow.er (Hon. Sec.) 


23, Eaton Place, S.W. 25, Fitz James Avenue, 


West Kensington, W. — 
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